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MINUTES OF THE 1928 ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION 
BOARDS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, MAY 23, 1928 


The Annual Meeting of the Congregational Church Extension Boards, includ- 
ing the Congregational Home Missionary Society, the Congregational Church 
Building Society and the Congregational Sunday School Extension Society was 
called to order by President William Horace Day, at Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 23rd, 1928. 


JOINT SESSION 


The roll was taken and showed the presence of a quorum. 


The report of the Board of Directors was presented by the General Secretary, 
Rey. Ernest M. Halliday. 


The report of the Treasurer was presented by Mr. William T. Boult. 


The joint session adjourned. 


SEPARATE SESSIONS 


A separate session of the Congregational Home Missionary Society was called 
to order. 


The following resolution was presented: 


RESOLVED: That the number of Directors of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, a New York Membership Corporation, is hereby increased to 
thirty-nine, and 


RESOLVED, further, that the President or a Vice-President and the Secre- 
tary or an Assistant Secretary, are hereby authorized and directed to execute and 
file a certificate to effectuate the foregoing change, required by Section Thirty of 
the Membership Corporations Law of the State of New York. 


These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


The separate session of the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
adjourned. 


A separate session of the Congregational Church Building Society was called 
to order. 


The following resolution was presented : 


RESOLVED: That the number of Directors of the Congregational Church 
Building Society, a New York Membership Corporation, is hereby increased to 
thirty-nine, and 


RESOLVED, further, that the President or a Vice-President and the Secre- 
tary or an Assistant Secretary, are hereby authorized and directed to execute and 
file a certificate to effectuate the foregoing change, requird by Section Thirty of 
the Membership Corporations Law of the State of New York. 


These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


The separate session of the Congregational Church Building Society 
adjourned. 


A separate session of the Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 
was called to order. 


The following resolution was presented : 


RESOLVED: That the number of Directors of the Congregational Sunday 
School Extension Society, a New York Membership Corporation, is hereby in- 
creased to thirty-nine, and 


RESOLVED, further, that the President or a Vice-President and the Secre- 
tary or an Assistant-Secretary, are hereby authorized and directed to execute and 
file a certificate to effectuate the foregoing change, required by Section Thirty of 
the Membership Corporations Law of the State of New York. 


These resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


The separate session of the Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 
adjourned. 
JOINT SESSION 
The Extension Boards were again called to order in joint session. 
The reports of the General Secretary and Treasurer were received. 
The Annual Meeting of the Congregational Church Extension Boards adjourned. 


M. R. BOYNTON, 
Clerk. 


THE 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION BOARDS 


including 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
The Congregational Church Building Society 


The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society 


ANNUAL REPORTS, APRIL 1, 1927 TO MARCH 31, 1928 


In accordance with action taken by the Board of Directors of the above-named 
Societies at its meeting in January, 1928, the reports of all three are here issued 
for the first time as a single publication. The Report of the Board of Directors 
to the Annual Meetings at Minneapolis, May 23rd, 1928, is followed by more 
detailed review of the work of the Societies and by the annual financial statements. 
The By-laws, as amended at Omaha in 1927, are also included. 


Report of the Board of Directors to the Annual 
Meeting, Plymouth Church, Minneapolis 
MAY 23, 1928 


Under the revised By-laws of the Church Extension Boards, and the vote of 
the Biennial Meetings at Omaha a year ago, the new Congregational Home Board, 
functioning as the Board of Directors for each of the Home Societies, held its 
initial meeting in New York City on June 22, 1927. This is, therefore, its first 
report to the Annual Meetings. 


A Year of “Constructive Achievement 


The work of our three Societies has gone earnestly forward during the past 
year. Missionaries, Superintendents, Secretaries, and those charged with responsi- 
bility as members of the Board and of the Administrative Committee have continued 
to give devoted service. The well-tried methods which have been successful in 
the past have been continued. Children have been given especial attention in 
religious training, new churches have been organized, pastoral aid supplied and 
assistance given in the erection of church edifices and parsonages. At the same 
time, effort has been made to adapt our methods to the new conditions constantly 
arising. Both in the office and on the field, our representatives seek to utilize every 
forward-looking suggestion which will bring our efforts to greater effectiveness. 
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Consummating the Merger 


The new Board of Directors is able to report that the plan for unifying the 
work of the Church Extension Boards, both as it affects internal activities and 
closer affiliation with the other Home Boards, is being carried to progressive 
fulfillment. Consolidation of administration of the three Societies, which was 
approved in January, 1926, and which has been in force since April Ist, 1926, 
appears to be working well. Further adjustment, as respects details, may be 
expected to bring it into increased effectiveness as time goes on. Harmonious 
cvordination of promotional, educational and administrative activities with those 
of the other Societies of the denomination is being realized more and more through 
the media of the common Board of Directors, the Secretarial Cabinet, and the 
Promotional Council. The new Commission on Missions, made up largely from 
the directorate of the Home and Foreign Boards, is expected to prove a strongly 
unifying influence. 


Increased State Autonomy 


Side by side with this concentration of national work has gone a decentralizing 
movement which has resulted in the placing of greater responsibility on the Super- 
intendents, Conferences and Boards in the states which are not self-supporting. In 
January, 1927, the Board of Directors threw the door of state autonomy wide 
open by its invitation to missionary states to become “cooperative” by assuming 
fall direction of the work within their borders. Colorado, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Southern Idaho, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Utah, have entered into the 
new relationship and are carrying their work forward to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. In addition, Missouri and Washington, Self-supporting States, have 
agreed to take on certain administrative responsibilities formerly carried by the 
national office, while the Middle Atlantic Conference, including the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey and Virginia, has become self-supporting and 
self-governing. 


Taking over of Foreign-speaking Churches 


An ideal toward which the Extension Boards strive is that of the ultimate 
transfer of foreign-speaking churches to the care of the states. At the same time, 
they recognize the Congregational principle of self-determination. Gradually, no 
doubt, but surely, it is hoped, there will come about such thorough affiliation of 
English and foreign-speaking churches that the administration of the latter shall 
naturally fall to the State Conference. In the meantime, our foreign-speaking work 
is being carried on by national officers who, because of mother-tongue or training, 
or both, have especial fitness for leadership. 


Student Summer Service 


One hundred and seven college and seminary young people were commissioned 
for the vacation period. Considerable publicity for this sort of work was had, 
because it happened that Mr. Rolf Lium, Carleton College student, was in charge 
of the little Congregational Church as Hermosa, South Dakota, which President 
Coolidge elected to attend. A leaflet, using this as a point of contact and linking 
Lium up with Lindbergh, written by Secretary Moore, was issued and has proved 
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popular. Daily Vacation Bible Schools were organized in many instances. Our 
Italian Mission in Brooklyn had the distinction of enrolling the largest school 
among white children in Greater New York. Its work was highly commended by 
the Daily Vacation Bible School office, which cooperated with counsel and advice 
as well as financially. 


Balancing the Budget 


Mindful of the mandate of the Board of Directors expressed at the Midwinter 
Meeting of 1927 to the effect that this year a balanced budget should be presented, 
the Administrative Committee took early action last fall in constituting a special 
budget committee, consisting of Messrs. Alling and Bogart and Mrs. Blake. This 
committee found itself confronted by the fact that current contributions for the 
work of the Extension Boards were running somewhat under those of last year 
while the current expenditures were running somewhat above. The committee 
remembered also that the percentage accorded to the Extension Boards by the 
Commission on Missions had been reduced year by year and that for 1928 it 
would be lower than ever. Moreover, the end of the fiscal year, March 31, 1927, 
had disclosed a deficit of over $70,000. Under these circumstances it appeared 
likely that an even larger deficit would be revealed at the close of the books in 1928. 

The proposed cut naturally aroused earnest debate at Chicago. Not only the 
Home Missionary Superintendents but the Superintendents of the Self-supporting 
States gave careful attention to the loss to our work which would be occasioned 
by so drastic a curtailment. Eventually, the Board of Directors appointed a special 
committee, headed by President Page of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society, and including the members of our own Budget Committee and Dr. Hill, 
Chairman of the Administrative Committee, to give further consideration to the 
matter. The report of this Committee, which recommended a reduction of ten per 
cent rather than twenty and an appeal to the Commission on Missions for permis- 
sion to approach the State Conferences and churches for special contributions was, 
with some modification, adopted by the Directors. An addition of one per cent to 
the percentage of the Extension Boards was recommended by the Survey Com- 
mittee and adopted by the Commission on Missions, but it, of course, will not be 
effective until 1929. ; 


Measures for Financial Relief 


As just stated, certain definite measures were approved by the Commission on 
Missions for the immediate relief of our Treasury. These included an appeal to 
churches and individuals; a request to Self-supporting States for a special appro- 
priation; the designation of the Easter Thank Offering for the Extension Boards 
and the taking up of a collection on Children’s Day for the work of Sunday School 
Extension. Pursuant to this action, letters were sent to each of the state Superin- 
tendents calling attention to these recommendations and soliciting their hearty 
cooperation. Responses received have indicated cordial sympathy but have pretty 
unanimously agreed in pointing out the needs of the state work and the extreme 
difficulty of making an appropriation to us. In only one instance, in fact, has such 
an appropriation actually been made, although another state has assumed full 
support of one of our foreign-speaking men and in another assurance has been 
given that at the end of the year a contribution will be made if circumstances 
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permit. A considerable difference of opinion exists as to the appropriateness of 
our approaching the churches directly. One Conference Board has definitely 
resolved against it; another sends word that it would be favorable if we were to 
ask for a split of contributions with the state and the American Board; another, 
however, has asked for sufficient copies of the letter sent to Superintendents to 
enable them to transmit one to each pastor in the state through the state office. 
The recommendation as to the designation of the Easter Thank Offering en- 
countered the obstacle of plans which had already been made in the Mid-west 
region for the utilization of such offerings for other purposes. Whether or not the 
proposal to capitalize Children’s Day for the benefit of the Sunday School Exten- 
sion Society will yield real results remains to be seen. 


Condition of the Treasury 


The results shown by the financial statement for the completed fiscal year 
are such as to invite earnest study. In each of the categories where we look for 
“new money,” as contrasted with “old money,” which we receive from the repay- 
ment of loans and grants, there was a falling off, as compared with the previous 
year, which totaled $64,510. This was about evenly divided between loss in 
contributions and in legacy receipts, the income from interest and dividends having 
remained substantially the same. This falling off has had the natural effect of 
making it necessary to curtail expenditure for missionary service, which shows a 
drop for the year of $8,114. The expense of administration and promotion, on the 
other hand, rose by $6,189. 

A closer scrutiny of the disbursements for administration and promotion 
reveals that not all the items were increased. The following show lessened 
expenditures: annuities, agency expenses, clerical expenses, interdenominational 
expenses, interest on loans, miscellaneous, office equipment, postage, stationery and 
telephone, publicity and advertising, traveling expenses. The items increased 
were: American Missionary Magazine, $1,698; Commission on Missions, $10,716; 
lay pensions, $151; meetings, $926; rent, $190; executive salaries, $645; mortuary, 
$2,000. It will be noted that by far the largest increase is in the case of our 
contribution for the expenses of common promotion under the Commission on 
Missions. It is a fair question whether so large an expenditure is justified in view 
of the total situation. This becomes especially pertinent when it is remembered 
that a large proportion of other promotional expense borne by the Extension 
Boards is joint in its nature. 


Adjustment of Deficit 


What was our deficit for the year? The Church Building Society never has 
a deficit since it expends only so much money as it has left over after paying 
necessary overhead. The Sunday School Society has no deficit because it is 
charged only so much as its receipts cover. Our total deficit, therefore, is shown 
in the accounts of the Home Missionary Society. For the year just closed it was 
$89,957. At the close of the year the Legacy Equalization Fund amounted to 
$120,349. By vote of the Administrative Committee, one-third of the excess over 
$100,000 was carried to current account, leaving a net deficit of $83,174. 


at , 
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Action on Questions of Organization 


At its January meeting, the Board of Directors adopted the following report 
as presented by the Administrative Committee with respect to pending questions 
affecting organization: 

Re Divisional Offices. The Special Committee appointed by the Administra- 
tive Committee in pursuance of the vote of the Board in January, 1927, looking 
to a further study of the desirability of maintaining district offices, is of the 
opinion that notwithstanding the increasing development of state consciousness 
and organization, there are still important fields of work for the Secretaries of 
Missions of the Eastern and Western Divisions and that these offices should be 
maintained. 

Re Cooperating Secretaries of Administration. The special committee is 
further of the opinion as concerns the resolution presented to the Annual Meeting 
in Omaha in regard to “Cooperating Secretaries of administration, field promotion, 
etc., in place of the present form” that, in view of the admirable working of the 
present plan of organization of the Church Extension Boards, the changes in the 
By-laws suggested by the above motion are not required. 


Lay Visitation of Missionary Fields 


The Extension Boards attempted a new venture last June in the organizing 
of a home missionary tour in Montana—new in the sense that two of the conspicu- 
ous members of the party were also members of the Executive Committee of the 
Societies. The personal touch afforded these members with the actual conditions 
of the work being done, and with the men and women who are responsible for 
carrying it on, was of a nature greatly to stimulate their interest. They, in their 
turn, brought new enthusiasm to those who were doing the work. After their 
return to their homes, these members were in demand as speakers before various 
groups desirous of hearing the story of their travels. To these requests they 
have responded as other responsibilities have permitted. It is hoped that the plan 
then inaugurated may be followed out more extensively this coming year so that 
interested individuals both within and without the Board may come into first-hand 
experience of our work as it is being done in the field. 


The Project Plan 


Closely akin to the interest manifested by churches and individuals in the 
visits of missionaries who can tell the story of their own work is their interest in 
specific projects which, under the new Project Plan, are being assigned to them. 
During the year just passed the Extension Boards have cooperated by listing their 
work concretely for the use of the various states and by supplying detailed infor- 
mation from the fields represented to the churches sponsoring such pieces of work. 
Further development of the Project Plan may be expected under the leadership for 
the Home Boards of the new Project Secretary, Miss Helen Frances Smith. 


Sunday School Extension 


The Sunday School Extension Society continues to exist as a legal entity, 
capable of receiving contributions, legacies and conditional gifts and of disbursing 
funds in the prosecution of its work. In administration, however, its work is 
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handled in practically all cases by the same officers and commissioned workers 
who are engaged in home missionary service. Its distinctive former share in 
service as represented in the founding and nurture of Sunday Schools, provision 
for Children’s Day and sending out college students for summer work is now a 
part of the unified task. The Children’s Day program for 1927 was entitled “The 
Friend of the Other Children” and was written by Mrs. Vera Campbell Darr, of 
Northampton, Massachusetts. It had a very wide circulation and warm reception. 
For June, 1928, a service, “The Children’s Share,” from the pen of Mrs. Louise L. 
G. Cummings, was distributed. This feature of our work necessarily entails con- 
siderable expenditure of time and money but it seems to be justified both from the 
standpoint of the service rendered to the churches and of the attention directed 
toward our responsibility as a denomination for the religious nurture of children. 
In preparing the program we are accorded the invaluable cooperation of the 
Education Society. 


Church Building Activities 


Detailed report of the activities of the Church Building Society will be made 
by Secretary Smith. Suffice it to say here that the beneficent work which this 
agency of the churches has carried on for seventy-five years is as much needed as 
ever in our denominational history and is affording permanency and power to the 
efforts of pastors and lay-leaders throughout the land. 

Statistics compiled by Secretary Leete reveal that over ten millions of dollars 
have been paid out in grants and loans for church building during the Society’s 
existence and a million and a quarter in parsonage loans. In all, more than six 
thousand churches have been assisted in every state and territory in the United 
States. The twelve states which have benefited most largely are, in the order of 
aid received: New York, California, Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, Washington, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Kansas. The first in the 
list has been aided by more than a million dollars; the last by three hundred and 
sixty-six thousand. As soon as the loans made are repaid, the money is reloaned 
to other churches. 


Our Promoted Fellow-Workers 


Heavy losses have come upon us during the past twelve months through the 
death of able and devoted representatives of our Societies. 

Mr. Charles H. Baker, Treasurer, was stricken suddenly on the evening of 
December 28, 1927, on the way home from the office where, as usual, he had put 
in a day of active service. He came to this position in 1914 and was known widely 
and favorably for his business sagacity, geniality and earnest Christian life. 

Rev. David J. Perrin, Superintendent in South Dakota since 1921, was another 
whose call came with startling suddenness. Always devoted to his work, an 
expert leader, a faithful brother, his going was a heavy blow to the work within 
and without the state. 

Rev. Karl F. Henrickson, beloved General Missionary to the Finnish churches, 
passed to his reward on November 21, 1927, after a protracted illness. 

Others who rest from their labors but whose work continues to bear fruit in 
the lives of many are: 
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Rev. Russel Bosworth, Brockton, Massachusetts 

Rey. V. Eddy Bragdon, Canterbury, New Hampshire 
Rev. Prentice A. Canada, West Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Rev. Olin L. Fowler, Sylvan, Washington 

Rev. J. P. Inaina, Lahaina, Maui, Hawaii 

Rev. James L. Mathews, Crestview, Florida 

Rev. Sherman F. Pruyne, Lanesboro, Massachusetts 
Rey. B. G. Sutton, Maybee, Michigan 

Rev. J. P. Trowbridge, Plainfield, N. J. 


Changes in Administration 


The Societies have great reason for thankfulness that, in spite of these losses 
in personnel, capable successors have taken up the duties laid down and are 
carrying on effectively. In the treasurership, Mr. William T. Boult, who was 
already serving in that capacity for the American Missionary Association and the 
Ministerial Boards, is bearing his added responsibilities to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. He is ably assisted by Mr. Frank F. Moore, whose years of experience 
in the Treasury Department have made his cooperation particularly valuable. 
Secretary James Robert Smith has taken over additional responsibilities in the 
conduct of Church Building affairs and, through adjustments in the clerical force 
in the New York office, is finding it possible to maintain the work at its former 
efficiency. In South Dakota, Rev. W. Herbert Thrall, formerly Superintendent in 
the state, was recalled into ad interim service pending the selection of a perma- 
nent Superintendent and has commended himself by the vigor with which he has 
assumed his important duties. 


Forward Steps in Interdenominational Cooperation 


We are making advance toward better comity relations with other denomina- 
tions. Progress is slow because human nature is habit-loving and stubborn. But 
the movement is gaining support and will be strengthened through the economic 
necessities of “Larger Parishes” and of community churches in city residential 
districts. 

At its November meeting, 1927, the Administrative Committee put itself 
definitely on record to the following effect: “Voted: That the Church Extension 
Boards are unequivocally opposed to all unchristian competition between churches 
and to the encouragement of such competition through missionary aid. They pledge 
their hearty cooperation with other denominations in doing away with needless 
churches by allocating special responsibility for a field of service, by reciprocal 
exchanges and by other similar methods. They join in supporting such declara- 
tions and movements toward comity as have been approved by the Home Missions 
Council.” 

Sponsored by the Home Missions Council and the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and the Federal Council, an important three-day meeting of rep- 
resentatives of most of the leading evangelical denominations was held at Cleve- 
land, January 20 to 22. It was convened for the express purpose of considering 
the facts as they now exist in connection with denominational over-lapping and 
under-churching. The exchange of opinion which ensued was indicative of the 
real interest which has been engendered in this subject and the findings of the 
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conference, later adopted by the Councils above referred to, recommend definite 
steps toward overcoming these evils and making denominational cooperation 
more effective. A Congregational breakfast was held at which between twenty- 
five and thirty persons were present. In all, there were some forty Congrega- 
tionalists in attendance. The meeting was followed by sessions of the three 
Councils. It appears that the cause of comity is receiving definite encouragement 
as a result of these gatherings. 
In Conclusion 


With sincere gratitude to all whose benefactions have made this great work 
possible; to the earnest co-laborers, paid and unpaid, whose efforts are concen- 
trated on the opportunity represented by Church Extension; and to the Father of 
All in whose name and service all that we do is undertaken, the Board of 
Directors presents this report of a year’s activities. Never before has the need for 
virile Christianity been greater in this country and in the world at large. Never 
before has opportunity called more persistently. America must become truly 
Christian both for the sake of its own people and for the sake of the world. The 
religion of Jesus Christ can free the world from sin; can save it to righteousness. 
In this faith we renew our strength and our consecration. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
By Ernest M. Hatumay, 
General Secretary. 


Results of the Year as Compared With Those of Two Years Preceding 
(“C” indicates self-supporting or “Constituent” States; “N” National Territory) 


1927 1926 1925 

Number of missionary churches..... zurtG) 1,039 (64) 948 1,040 
(N) 647 724 711 

Total 1,686 1,672 1,751 

Number of additional Sunday Schools (C) 30 (10) 7 11 
virtually preaching stations........ (N) 30 102 67 
Total 60 109 78 

Total membership, aided churches, (C) 76,891 (5,539) 69,604 74,487 
missions and preaching stations.... (N) 37,410 35,515 34,145 
Total 114,301 105,119 108,632 

Lotal’ actessions (auc. deactenteeeneoe (C) 7,462 (479) 7,090 8,898 
(N) 4,736 4,264 4,554 

Total 12,198 11,354 13,452 

Additions on confession.............. <G) 4,858 (303) 4,558 5,857 
(N) 3,290 2,809 3,258 

Total 8,148 7,367 9,115 

Total Sunday School enrollment..... (C) 91,824 (9,720) 80,898 92,521 
(N) 46,391 48,845 47,356 


Total 138,215 129,743 139,877 
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New churches organized............. (C) 10 (1) 12 20 
(N) 6 14 16 

Total 16 26 36 

Number of missionaries............. (C) 1,019 (71) 910 993 
(N) 520 519 485 

Total 1,539 1,429 1,478 

BMRHOSROLEREEVICE. .. o.oo os dances ve (C) 9,774 (852) 8,858 9,816 
(N) 4,784 4,814 4,789 

Total 14,558 13,672 14,605 

Men needed for immediate service.... (C) 52 (2) 37 54 
(N) 40 49 57 

Total 92 86 111 

Churches reaching self-support....... (C) 20 12 21 
(N) 15 4 11 

Total 35 16 32 

MremrrCrtreh, HUMNCINTS. «coco. coe nedema (C) 24 16 16 
(N) 18 20 20 

Total 42 36 36 

GMEDALSONALER Gach cicees so 4s oe nes (C) 7 11 9 
(N) 9 10 6 

Total 16 21 15 

Men serving single fields............ CC) 783 (51) 683 708 
(N) 307 290 289 

Total 1,090 973 997 

Men serving two or more fields...... CG) 236 (20) 227 294 
(N) 213 215 184 

Total 449 442 478 

Churches, missions and preaching (C) 184 (54) 212 178 
stations among the foreign-born.... (N) 161 68 126 
Total 345 280 304 

English-speaking churches doing work (C) 35 27 21 
among the foreign-born............ (N) 5 6 2 
Total 40 33 23 

Number of student summer workers.. (N) 107 117 80 


Note :—Figures for 1925 and 1927 include statistics from Hawaii. In order that 
proper comparison may be made with the similar statistics for 1926, which did not 
include the Hawaiian work, the 1927 Hawaiian statistics are inserted in parenthesis. 
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Distribution of Missionaries by States 


Mase Ars. hasan Wen ob eee ame 76 
New Hampshire ; 5.5. .stidescc vache 40 
WV Grenontis Wee sie nny Sata velve SEER 46 
Massachusettes 3.1. on. cee 174 
Rihodéer islands. ...4.. acne ae * 
ODNECHCUE Es 3.212 an fe RE 78 
ING WY OL ee: 5's. ae tae eee 65 
New Jerseyt.... shack eee an 21 
Penrisylyatis ev, <i, inca tak eS 29 
Delaware.) ....sies deseo eeek eee, 1 
Maryland 3,3. dancmeee ae eee eee 2 
District of Columbia ..555-45 on 2 
WVirginias..2.5 canons tee 2 
North) Carolina 7.-.-.nee eee 9 
South Carolina i... 2s eacttoee ee 3 
(SOOCRIA oe es ks. ee eee 8 
Mlabama os caus soccer 7 
Louisiaral c.3.4 seis Caen ee oe 5 
(ATKANSAS Ws ciate sce cine itera 1 
WM lovida, Lacs cteunrtrek se ose shinee ce tee 19 
Texas Geer et ch te oe Se ee 23 
Oklahoma hes toa eerie a eee 18 
New Mexicon? sc705 ae oe 9 
Arizona 05 cic 225 Soc ccna eae 10 
oT enhiesseess vo ov RES beara e 8 
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Kentucky  ......s 0a eae 7 
lO) MM 45 
Indiana...» bese eee 5 
Illinois... .<..0a scree eee 110 
Missouri .....<s.0aisee eee 14 
Michigan .....:scvs see 57 
Wisconsin | «..s.ss0s0ese eee 45 
Towa ....+s00 sso» siete 17 
Minnesota... .. tenth eee 50 
Kansas ......:25¢ s/n 15 
Nebraska ..... +s 15s 28 
North Dakota ..5..,ee eee 46 
South Dakota .\.2sceseee eee Ti 
Colorado. ..\:4. sas ee 48 
Wyoming ......... anna 13 
(Montana ......:. «selene 55 
Utah ....6.0:0 0s 5 oe 5 
Idaho: . 3.3. 23.5232 goe eee nee 15 
California ...... 01s. 76 
OTegON ..0s.sc.0sie eee 23 
Washington ......2.c5e eee 53 
Alaska ...\. ...s.00 see 1 
Hawaii ..........55eeeeee 71 
Total .....0évei. ole 1,539 


Foreign-speaking Work 


During the year, the Society, including the Self-supporting States, has had 345 
foreign-speaking missions which employed, in all, twenty-four languages other 


than English. 


AIDE MIAMI sighed chai eae ne eon 3 
ALMENIGN ~ 5.2 Jon.c 14 Sees Meroe eae 20 
PUSSVTIANIC Ts wiv a opis ree aR Z 
Bilearianitcns vc sss ot ee 1 
(CL 1 Cn eg wets Rape eh RUA ie 10 
SzeCuOeSOVal. csv ace ee 19 
Wanod-Norwesian |. .'..c'.<esepeeedes 8 
EVE DING MP ws 9-6 9:2e6 senccab ecg coe 5 
OMAR Go 5 cio. Fs a aveclont OP oe ee 49 
PONCE Meine seid tu cyl 2c ct e 5 
Aeeriian a Wor diese vice acta Oo cuenta 89 
MORE et ahs ig wis wud bites Ed 5 
AMA ie aie nn nag Oh Eh ae 30 


Indian .......+.002 dene 1 
Italian ........+<0 osu nea 13 
Japanese .......+. «camnaeeneannne 19 
Polish ....... s+ «+ +s 0ochnee 2 
Portuguese... +:.«.091s sien ee 4 
Spatish  ... «ss skeen 16 
Swede-Finn . ... .«.+sa see meat 
Swedish ...........008 se 35 
Syrian) 2... )3 /¢ 1 
Turkish ........+00 «06 eee 1 
Welsh .......is0..0% sas en) 

Total .,.5-i»\sejeae errr eee) 
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These were divided among the states as follows: 


MRSA SIN OTL x o's <:6.c. 5 we s-5 9.0.0 06% J. New » Mexicoin ac oss cision te ieee 9 
MarOrnian SOU f. sb ck Podssaclek as 2 15% New. Vatles $50 A ode 8 
Bea CUIC TC cra i's 0 6.5 C ois. win) niaieies sie 19vi North Dalcotas<. cuss ee eee 7 
DIE Adi goin suis ne sad sig sce LO iso,» cw a Bt eae 8 
el DSRS at EQiciabomi:', aids. 2 micas Sena 4 
Hawaii .........0e seve sees sees enes 54 CHERON) Moc ee ccc teak tear eee 4 
memati seseocrste st Pennsylvania. ecacan dws sean roaeet 12 
fou LlLTTTTTITTIIEIE Rhode Island ccs seseeeceeese 
Ce 5 South, Dakota’. :cassus acchinee sa tee 11 
Oy Seen ae 1 TEXAS - ose eee e eee eee eee eee e eee ees - 
RE RLS Nes. Dax woie ave edie tie 4 Vermont ... 2... sseeeeeeeeeeeseees 1 
RC IRE EE Scie 22. sie cies vic as weia < 63 Virginia .........ceeeeeseeeeee rene 2 
CEE A De 05, 0% vidndwb. shina ws § Washington ........ssseeceseseees 22 
RPPIAPACMN EG he vg as Sides Shieh clare eles 13), WestieD exas inc <i clilesaetes Jadtionees 2 
Ra TRE AA Gy 9 0.4 We a dieiale Halse Salers SMWisconsith ac. 0:/ wake. be ce seae cess © 14 
PERS ME gh oa Wel v'ae x e/a alas era bg 12g Wyoming ris cam viele tale CUM ewe eie cs 2 
Mey MRIATINBLITE pe, << cewvicwae oss 5 —— 


IMEC SCUNI IS 2 oiric eis.5.0 5.0 6 the Wein « Sip Lotal sivewcee oor e. cee aadleaeats 345 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


WESTERN DIVISION 


A good year is reported from every section of the field in 1927. Some changes 
have occured in the personnel. Rey. Frank E. Henry at the close of 1927 resigned 
from the Assistant Superintendency of Montana after many years of faithful and 
effective service. Home Missions met a great loss in February, 1928, in the death 
cf Rev. David J. Perrin, D.D., Superintendent of Missions in South Dakota. 
Practically his whole life was spent in South Dakota. As a boy he lived on a 
South Dakota farm, graduated from Yankton College and Chicago Seminary, 
served in home missionary churches, returned to the state as pastor of home 
missionary churches, served as Assistant Superintendent in the Black Hills district, 
and in 1921 was called to the Superintendency of the state. 

The supply of ministers seems.greater than the demand. From indications all 
over the country, a large number of men are for various reasons seeking Congre- 
gational fellowship. Funds are unavailable in missionary districts to keep all of 
the fields filled. Conditions in agricultural sections are better than a year ago. 
Regions drought stricken for several years raised good crops last summer. 
Gradually the depression so keenly felt, especially in the Dakotas and Eastern 
Montana, has given way to hope and expectation. It will take some time for this 
relief to be fully reflected in church budgets. The fact that in the face of this 
depression the apportionment has been so nearly reached indicates the loyal spirit 
of the home missionary states. 

The Cooperating State relationship seems to be working satisfactorily. None 
of the states that adopted the plan desires to return to the former relationship. 
The assumption of more responsibility has aroused the state Boards to meet the 
challenge. Matters relative to state administration can be handled quickly and 
effectively through the state office. Laymen recognize the magnitude of the work 
and its significance and are willing to give time to special problems. 

Students employed in the Western Division last year served with exceptional 
ability. Fifty-nine were employed from seven seminaries and sixteen colleges. It 
is a hopeful sign that several seminary trained men who have served in the West 
now look to that section of the country for a permanent settlement. 

Many churches have come to self-support in the Western Division during the 
year. Oregon leads in number, with several to follow soon. Lawton, Oklahoma, 
distinguished itself also this year by coming to self-support. This achievement 
is notable, as only eight years ago the Home Missionary Society was paying 
practically the entire salary in this place. 

One outstanding new church organization was effected in Amarillo, Texas, in 
March, 1927. At the end of the year, the church has a membership of upwards 


of one hundred, the Sunday School seventy-five, and a substantial fund toward the 
purchase of a lot. 


Frank LincoLtn Moore, 
Secretary of Missions, Western Division. 
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EASTERN DIVISION 


A continuing service has for another year meant the essential touch for every 
human need. Thus, throughout the Eastern Division of our Church Extension 
Boards’ service, beginning at “Our Washington Window” and reaching out over 
a missionary territory from northern Indiana to the tip of Florida, and from the 
Atlantic Seaboard to the Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico, an area has been 
served comprising nearly a half million square miles with a population of almost 
forty thousand. There has been a very definite and sincere understanding of that 
which men live by and work for. The experiences of common circumstance and 
daily routine have been reckoned with. In the daily facing of another year of 
glowing life, folks have been helped. This has been the great objective. 

During the year, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia and 
Virginia have been reorganized into the Middle Atlantic Conference. The Con- 
ference Superintendent remains in charge of the Pennsylvania work also, and in 
this way the entire territory is under united leadership. 

In the missionary territory involved, there are 296 white Congregational 
churches, with a membership of 34,670; a church and mission school enrollment 
of 33,296; property values of $8,116,290; home expenses, $798,354; apportionment 
receipts, $62,945; total benevolences, $97,245. 

In the Negro Congregational churches, numbering 139, which are the direct 
responsibility of the American Missionary Association, we are doing constructive 
Sunday School and young people’s work, and also aiding with grants of literature. 
Two full-time Extension Workers are under our commission and four Student 
Summer Service helpers. 

Types of service include city centers, such as Gary, Indianapolis and Terre 
Haute, Indiana; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania; Albe- 
marle, Asheville, Raleigh, Charleston and Columbia, in the Carolinas; Atlanta, La 
Grange and Columbus in Georgia; Crossville and Memphis in Tennessee; Jack- 
sonville, Miami and Tampa in Florida. Tourist points are growing in Congrega- 
tional numbers and influence. Rural parishes are grouped for more effective 
service under efficient leadership. From Robbins Range, Tennessee, to Crestview, 
West Florida, and from Star, North Carolina to Andalusia in Southern Alabama, 
there is a string of such parishes with memberships reaching 400, and in several 
instances the possibility of influencing as many as one thousand children and 
youth. 

Mountaineer parishes, just ready for a strong forward movement; industrial 
churches in the making; bilingual work in a few centers; Student Summer Service 
with a choice group selected from twenty-one educational institutions and serving 
in sixteen states; Young People’s Summer and Week End Conferences in every 
state; five educational institutions of a distinctly missionary character; interde- 
nominational service through the Home Missions Council and the Missionary 
Education Movement are various channels for service which represent what we 
are facing in a land that is always new and never fails of having a challenge. 

Our world, our Father, our thinking, our service, center our lives in the 
things we can and should do, whatever they may be. This in service means 
living up to what has been called “the church of the minimum creed and the 
maximum deed.” W. Knicuton Broom, 


Secretary of Missions, Eastern Division. 
= 
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COLORADO 


The Rocky Mountain Range practically divides Colorado into two parts, the 
eastern half of the state consisting of a widely-extending plain dotted here and 
there with dry farming sections and small trading points. The western half of the 
state is mountainous and the chief industry is mining. Both of these two very 
important industries have suffered seriously during the past few years because of 
adverse conditions in agriculture and mining. Our home mission enterprises in 
these sections are a continual problem. Poor conditions in these two industries 
cause villages to diminish rapidly in population, resulting in greatly decreased 
finances for the support of our missionary work. However, there is always the 
hope that the next year will see improved conditions and so the general workers 
in the state cooperate to the utmost with the loyal groups remaining in these dis- 
couraged communities. Silverton, Cripple Creek, Telluride, Rico, Crested Butte, 
and Creede are illustrations of the difficulties found in maintaining our home 
missionary work in the mining communities. In some of these communities which 
have the brighter outlook for the future, by increasing the appropriation, we have 
been able to maintain pastors in regular service. In other communities, where 
the financial situation makes it impossible to support a full-time pastor in the 
field, we have carried on the services by means of “yoking”; and in other fields, 
where the financial support is almost negligible, we attempt to continue the work 
by giving them a monthly service by one or other of the general workers from 
the state office. 

A similar situation occurs in the villages in the eastern agricultural section of 
the state. 

Our home missionary work in the larger communities has been very encourag- 
ing during the past year. Some years ago, a section in Pueblo, a mile square, 
where reside many of the workers in the steel mills of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, was allocated to us. Plans have been matured for the launching 
of this enterprise upon a strong program of community service. The group of 
missionary churches in Denver has made good progress. Berkeley Church is 
building a substantial addition to its present church building. Second Church has 
completed a fine addition to its building and the dedicatory services will be held 
in the near future. Sixth Avenue Church, which for a time was threatened with 
disaster because of the heavy indebtedness incurred in erecting the new building, 
is gradually forging ahead. Washington Park has erected a new church building. 

During the year, the Moffat Tunnel, six and one-half miles in length, piercing 
the main Rocky Mountain range, has opened up a vast extent of new territory 
in the western part of the state. Our missionary churches along this line of rail- 
road are anticipating a great future therefrom. 

The statistics for the year show that our ninety-five churches increased their 
membership by adding 1,350 members, 726 by confession. Two churches were 
added during the year, Berthoud (Bethlehem, German), and Vine Church of 
Denver. During the past year twenty-three of our churches have passed through 
the trying experience of change in the pastorate, twenty-five pastors have resigned, 
and seventeen have accepted calls. We are glad to report a growing interest in 
our world-missionary program and to note the gratifying increase in missionary 
gifts. 
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DBANO-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT (THE) 


The Dano-Norwegian churches that need missionary aid are decreasing in 
number, due to their coming to self-support or to their reaching the end of their 
mission as churches ministering to a foreign-speaking people in a foreign tongue. 
Immigration is reduced to a few thousand a year, the quota of Danes and Nor- 
wegians for 1927 being only 3,267 and these drift mainly into the large cities for 
work. Many find their way into the large churches in Boston, Brooklyn, and 
Chicago. Our Salem Church in Chicago, which has a dormitory building for young 
men and women, reports about two hundred coming to them for fellowship and 
help in language study and to obtain work. This meager immigration and the 
passing away of the generation of people with whom our Scandinavian work 
started some forty years ago accounts for the closing up of some churches, more 
especially those that have no field for the development of English-speaking work. 
In the Dano-Norwegian Department the number of churches has steadily decreased 
on this account, so that now we have only seven on the list. 


Ohio 


In Cleveland there are said to be about 2,000 Danes and Norwegians 
scattered over the city. Our church is conveniently located and is endeavoring to 
minister to them, our pastor having about 200 families he is cultivating and help- 
ing in every way possible. Reports show an increase in attendance at services, in 
the Sunday School and in the pastor’s class. Special attention is given to Lake 
sailors, for whom there is a special Christmas festival, when each is given a 
present provided by the ladies’ society. The pastor reports growing interest and 
believes there is a mission for this church in Cleveland. The church has a valu- 
able property, acquired by years of hard struggle and now it provides partly for 
expenses by rentals. 

Wisconsin 


Clintonville has an active group of Norwegians who maintain work in their 
own tongue and in English. They publish a monthly church paper in English, 
“The Church Link,” and this holds the interest of the families and those who have 
gone to other places. It brings some back once a year for the home-coming meet- 
ing. The young people have given church pageants. This church joins the other 
three churches of the place in union meetings Sunday nights and cooperates in a 
Community Religious Education School, in which the pastors of the four churches 
are the faculty. The rural Norwegian church at Navarino is yoked with this 
church, holding its services Sunday afternoons. The pastor also serves the 
English-speaking church at Galesburg. 

At Maple Valley, the church is almost wholly Americanized, Norwegian being 
used only in occasional services, at funerals, and in personal contacts. In this 
rural field many young people have come into the Christian life, have been 
trained in church work, and then have left to become a strength to churches 
elsewhere. During the year twenty-five young people were received into member- 
ship, coming up through the Sunday School and the pastor’s class. Yoked with it is 
a little church at Pulcifer, where a few families remain. The town is densely 
foreign and spiritually dead, and efforts are made here to draw the young people 
to services in our little white church on the hill. The two English-speaking 
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churches at Lakewood and Unity Center belong in this group and were developed 
under the eight years’ pastorate of Rev. M. C. Holmes. He left in September and 
has become pastor of the Scandinavian church in Portland, Maine. A new pastor, 
Rev. J. C. Jorgensen, is at work. 


City Work 


The stronger, unaided Dano-Norwegian churches are in the larger cities : 
Boston, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, New Haven, Hartford, Chicago, and 
elsewhere. Usually they call themselves “Free Evangelical.” The Congregational 
and independent churches fellowship in a National Association, which controls an 
academy with a theological department in Minneapolis, and maintains a weekly 
religious paper, “Evangelisten.” This publication has an annual deficit which has 
to be made up by the churches. Last year a small group of pastors undertook to 
do the editorial work free and the paper is published alternately in Norwegian 
and English. The Superintendent is welcomed into all of these churches and culti- 
vates them in the hope that they will better understand and come into closer 
cooperation with our Congregational work. 


FINNISH DEPARTMENT (THE) 


The Finnish churches mourn the loss of Rev. Karl F. Henrickson, who more 
than any other was instrumental in developing our work among these people. His 
activities had extended from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and his influence had 
touched every field. Most significant was his work in training ministers in the 
school which after some years in Revere and Cambridge is now connected with 
Union Theological College in Chicago. Over fifty workers in this school came 
under his leadership. He was active in the work to the end, passing to his reward 
in November in Quincy, Massachusetts, where the funeral service was held in the 
church where he had been pastor. His widow was left with four dependent 
children. 

The work among the Finnish churches is expanding, especially in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. Building projects are quite definitely under way in four 
or five of the fields, and a new man has been added to the workers on the West 
Coast, Rev. E. J. Hamalainen having gone to Winlock, Washington, and adjoin- 
ing fields, from a successful pastorate at West Wareham. 


Other Foreign-speaking Groups 


In the Armenian field there have been no particular developments, but the 
principal church, in Detroit, shows steady gain, and a multiplicity of good works 
that is unusual. What is really needed in this field is the development of a 
service for the scattered groups of these people in communities where it would be 
folly to think of an organized church, yet where there are individuals who need 
pastoral care and children who should be led into connection with local American 
churches which for the most part do not know that these folks exist. Such service 
would have the merit of being really useful; but it would be expensive, and it 
would be unusual. 

The Bulgarian center in Chicago has improved the appearance of its quarters 
and somewhat extended its work during the year. It is becoming recognized as 
the meeting place of the Bulgarian students in the city. Mrs. Vidoloff has de- 
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veloped an extended ministry by publishing some forty articles, chiefly of a 
religious character, some translated but mostly original, in “Naroden Glas,’’ the 
secular paper which has the widest circulation among Bulgarians in America. 


FLORIDA 


Florida has been passing through the second year of reaction and in many 
respects the second year is harder than the first, inasmuch as reserves become 
exhausted. There are indications that the next few months will see a change as 
this season has been in many respects a gratifying one. There have been a good 
many tourists in the state and the celery and citrus crops have been very profitable. 
The churches have all had to retrench more or less and some have had desperately 
hard financial situations to face. However, it is surprising how well most of the 
churches came through the year. For the first time in several years Florida did 
not reach her apportionment which had been voluntarily increased by. $3,000 two 
years ago. However, the apportionment given by the churches (not including 
“undesignated gifts”) only fell off $1,200, which is surprising considering some of 
the local conditions. 

In other than the financial matters the condition of our churches has been 
good. Pastor after pastor reports larger congregations and increasing interest 
and devotion. During the past year more new members were received upon con- 
fession of faith than in any year in Florida Congregational history. 

There were fewer received by letter and the number of removals by letter and 
revision was larger than usual, so that the net gain of 407 did not equal the net 
increase of the two past years which were peak years. The churches of the 
Florida Conference now have a membership of 4,656. There has been a substantial 
gain in the membership of the Young People’s Societies while the Sunday School 
enrollment remains about the same. There has been no diminution, however, in 
the effectiveness of our schools. 

The aided churches have given a good report of themselves. There were 
thirteen such, one of them, however, being aided only by Student Summer Service 
and by occasional supply, and another had non-resident supply preaching. The 
others had full-time pastors except during pastoral changes. In spite of financial 
conditions, only one church has been added to the regularly aided list. This 
church has had no regular pastor for some years. A new parsonage was built 
with the aid of the Building Society and the church now has an effective resident 
minister and fine progress is being made. 

The aided churches reported a membership of 807, with accessions of 188, of 
whom 123 were on confession. The net gain by the aided churches was twenty 
per cent while that of the state as a whole was 10 per cent. There were 1,147 in 
the Sunday Schools of the aided churches. 

A Minister’s Convocation, held at Rollins College and well attended, un- 
doubtedly will become an annual affair. Special aid made possible the attendance 
of all commissioned pastors. 

The second annual Young People’s Summer Conference was a success and 
one result of the young people’s program in the state is seen in the increased 
membership and vitality of our societies. 
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GERMAN DEPARTMENT (THE) 


The German churches can again report progress though not as much as in 
former years, and for two reasons: necessarily diminished home missionary sup- 
port, and lack of acceptable workers to man the vacant fields. However, during 
the year we added to our churches Clinton, Oklahoma ; Kimberley, Idaho; Dupree, 
South Dakota; and Mobridge, South Dakota. To self-support came: Friend, 
Nebraska; Gering, Nebraska; Michigan City, Indiana; and Wishek, South 
Dakota. Seven church buildings were dedicated: Shattuck, Oklahoma ; Sterling, 
Colorado; Herreid, South Dakota; Denver, Colorado; First, Portland, Oregon; 
“Brethren,” Brush, Colorado; and “Ebenezer,” Lincoln, Nebraska. Four of these 
are brick structures. Most of them were aided by the Church Building Society. 
Two churches were united and were thereby mutually strengthened. Seven candi- 
dates were ordained for the gospel ministry. 

Sixty-five home mission churches in seventeen states were served by sixty-one 
missionary pastors, who gave more than 568 months of service. The membership 
of these churches is 4,479; that of the Sunday Schools is 4,649. Their accessions to 
membership were 543 by confession and fifty-four by letter, a total of 597. Ten 
more men could profitably be employed in mission work. 

Three men beside the Superintendent continue in the general work of the 
department: Rev. John Hoelzer of Denver, Colorado, for the Mid-western and 
Western states; Rev. G. Graedel of Odessa, Washington, for the North Pacific 
Conference, which shares in his support; and Rev. Peter Ruder for the Dakotas, 
whose support is shared in by these states jointly with the Home Missionary 
Society. These men are consecrated and loyal. The Superintendent’s time was 
about equally divided between the office and the field, East and West. He traveled 
48.326 miles, visited seventy-two churches and forty-four Sunday Schools, preached 
sixty-one sermons and gave eighty-one other addresses. He visited ten State 
Conferences. 

As treasurer for the missionary contributions of the churches connected with 
the German General Conference, to be distributed according to percentages among 
the different Societies and other objects, he handled the amount of $36,492. This is 
not all that had been given, of course, for some churches prefer to distribute their 
gifts through other channels, which is their privilege according to our fellowship. 

All of the above may be merely names and figures to some, but to others, who 
can read behind them, they may tell the simple but eloquent story of the German 
Department of the great foster mother of Congregationalism, the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 


IDAHO (SOUTHERN) 


_ In Southern Idaho, the past year has been one in which small advance has 
been made in our mission churches. While agriculture has been coming back 
slowly, the movement out of the smaller towns toward the larger ones has not yet 
ceased. We shall have to face the fact that if our work in a number of these 
communities is looked upon as church extension, reading into that the building of 
self-supporting churches, we had better close our work. I can see no time in the 
immediate future when Challis, Council, Bruneau, Grand View, McCall, Fargo, 
Fairview, Hammet or Indian Cover will be much nearer self-support than they are 
now. Fortunately, or unfortunately, those who planted these churches planted 
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them in isolated communities off the railroad mostly, where there not only has 
been little growth but really a loss in population. Whatever we may have to say 
as to the wisdom of the planting of these churches, the fact is that they have been 
planted and we have the sole responsibility for the work in these communities. 
If there is enough of the real missionary spirit in the Congregational churches to 
continue to support such work on a missionary basis, without thought of its com- 
ing to self-support, well and good. If not, we should close out in most of these 
places at our earliest opportunity. 

Let us not feel that we are doing all of this kind of work that is being done 
in the state. Bishop Barnwell, of the Episcopal denomination, told us the other 
day that his church was putting $60,000 per year into the state of Idaho. They 
have had far smaller results than we have. The Presbyterian Church has been 
pouring in money for years, also with comparatively small results. In this environ- 
ment, we shall have to face the fact that Christians have a long pull ahead of 
them, with comparatively small results, as we face the Mormon invasion and the 
paganism of the old West, of which there is a marked recrudescence these days. 

Southern Idaho lost two good men last year: Ford, of McCall, whose health 
broke, and who had to go to a lower altitude, and Ingham. Ford refused easy 
work out on the Coast, and accepted lumber camp work in Washington, at a lower 
altitude than he had had. He is one of the choice souls. We have been supplying 
Grand View and McCall since the loss of these two men. Knight, our pastor-at- 
large, handling Grand View, Bruneau, and Taggart, former pastor at Weiser, 
going to McCall each week. We have men in mind for both places this spring or 
fall. Irwin, a fine vigorous fellow, came to us at Challis and is doing things 
there. Miss McCheyne is doing good work at Rockland, though her vigorous 
program is rather upsetting to the folks there. I believe they are going to rise 
to it, however. 

We succeeded in getting title to land for our Summer Conference on Payette 
Lake last summer. The Conference has put about $700 into it so far and will have 
to continue to put money in. This is our greatest unifying force, however, and we 
are pressing it to the limit. 


INDIANA 


The “merger” year has been a bit uncertain in many ways, but the annual 
reports show a loyalty to our institutions and benevolent Boards that is a credit 
to all the churches. There has been a goodly number of additions to the member- 
ship, but a pruning of the rolls here and there has largely offset the gains. Every 
church has received a list of projects carefully prepared so that all our national 
Boards find some place in the projects of each church. The harmony of church 
officials with state and national workers has been a joy to everybody. The visits 
of representatives of the national Societies have been very welcome. The Confer- 
ence hopes that the interest and concern shown by the Extension Boards during 
the year may be continued to the state during 1928. 


MONTANA 
Montana Forging Ahead 


The period of depression in Montana has passed. For many months the Wall 
Street Journal listed Montana in white, indicating business conditions “Good,” the 
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largest “White” area in the United States. We lost banks in the period of 
deflation, but we got over it much earlier than some states. We did not suffer so 
much deflation, because our land and other values had not been so abnormally 
inflated. A good crop in 1926 and a “bumper” crop in 1927 put the smile back on 
“Mighty Montana.” 


The Call to Advance 


The growing prosperity of the state has carried with it a call to the church 
to advance. There are vast unserved areas beckoning. New railroads are being 
built, and new settlers coming in. The principle of allocation, through the Home 
Missions Council, makes us especially and specifically responsible for great areas— 
far more than we are serving adequately. 


The Order to Retrench 


This call to advance in Montana made the order to cut the budget, due to 
national deficit, all the more distressing. We felt that we must enlarge our work 
to meet the need, or even approach it. This meant we needed increased allowances. 
We appreciate the heroic response of the denomination in the Mid-winter Meeting 
and the reduction of the cut from twenty per cent to ten per cent. By dropping 
one field worker and reducing office and other expense we succeeded in meeting the 
cut with little reduction in allowances to the churches and pastors. 


Eastern Montana Advances 


Due largely to the skill and diligence of Rev. O. P. Avery, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, and to the fact of his residing at Glendive, on the eastern border, the whole 
eastern part of the state from Wyoming to Canada has been organized into ten 
“Larger Parishes,” an area about 100 miles wide and 276 miles long. 


Vacation Church Schools 


Seventy-four Vacation Church Schools were held—about twice as many as 
we have pastors in the state. This was accomplished with the aid of a corps of 
eight student workers. Most of these schools were in isolated school districts in 
the Larger Parishes, out as far as 135 miles from the railroad. 


“Congregational Service Cars” 


A big need, yes, and essential, in our work of serving scattered people, is 
motorization. A missionary pastor simply must have help in covering the great 
distances. We cannot expect him to cover all of the excessive cost of travel. And 
we can afford to provide him with help on his car, for he gets along largely with- 
out investment in church buildings. The kind of property he needs is portable 
equipment—car, picture-machine, hymn books, etc. If the pastor who serves a 
“point” is entitled to thousands of dollars investment in buildings and fuel and 
janitor service, why is not the man who serves as many or more people scattered 
over an area entitled to some investment? 

With high appreciation of the splendid aid of the Church Extension Boards, 
and with the lure of expanding unmet needs upon us, we press on in “Mighty 
Montana.” : 
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OREGON 


The year marked the change for us from missionary to cooperative state 
relationship with the Church Extension Boards. In view of this change, the 
Oregon Conference asked that the joint supervision of Oregon and Southern Idaho 
be discontinued. These changes have worked out very harmoniously for all con- 
cerned, and we believe to the benefit of the work of each Conference. Our church 
at Ontario, Oregon, because of its proximity to the Idaho territory, was trans- 
ferred to the Southern Idaho Conference. As our Conference is now organized, the 
Board of Directors, consisting of eighteen members, one third of whom are women, 
meets monthly for the transaction of business excepting during the summer. The 
women’s work is an integral part of the State Conference, and the officers of the 
women’s organization meet regularly with the Board of Directors of the 
Conference. 

In our English-speaking home missionary work, twenty missionaries served 
for a total of 201 months. The membership of the churches so ministered to is 
1,786, the accessions during the year were 255 on confession and 141 by letter, a 
total of 396, or an increase of twenty-two per cent. Over fifty per cent of the 
churches increased their contribution to benevolences. One church, Knight 
Memorial, Salem, came to self-support; and two new church buildings, Finnish 
Mission, and Highland, Portland, were dedicated. During the year Freewater 
Federated Church, 264 members, which has been independent of denominational 
connection, came into full fellowship relation with the Conference. 

The young people held their second annual Assembly at Jennings Lodge, 
June 22 to 29, with seventy-five in attendance, which was double that of the first 
gathering. Following the Assembly representatives from the Young People’s 
Societies throughout the state have held four rallies, meeting on Sunday after- 
noons with different churches. Such gatherings have kept interest keen in the 
work of the Assembly, but what may be of still greater importance has been the 
growing bond of fellowship between the young people of our churches. This 
ought to count for much in the years to come when they are “carrying on” the 
work. The Vacation Schools are growing in interest and scope. Last summer 
three students were at work in the state. 

A new move, and we feel a forward one in the interest of missionary educa- 
tion and promotion, was taken when Miss Helen Hawke, field worker for the 
northwest area under the Commission on Missions, was employed for work in 
this territory. It may take some time to realize the benefits from such efforts, but 
we believe that time will yield abundant returns for the investment being made. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


On the first day of June, 1927, the Pennsylvania Conference was accorded the 
status of a Cooperating State. The effect of this change was marked. The officers 
of the Conference have taken greater interest in the churches, while the judgment 
of the Executive Committee in passing upon applications for missionary aid is 
resulting in greater economy of denominational funds. 

The cut in the missionary appropriation for 1928 has been a severe disap- 
pointment. It had been our hope that funds would be available this year for the 
employment of a General Missionary. Such a worker is sorely needed in this 
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large state, which is one of six in charge of a Superintendent who has no 
assistant. 

Notwithstanding the disturbance caused by the merger and the interruption of 
the work of the women due to reorganization, the contributions of the churches 
of the Conference for 1927 were only 6.4 per cent less than in 1926. This 
does not include contributions from the churches in Pennsylvania belonging to the 
Evangelical Protestant Conference. 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT (THE) 


Our Slavic Work touches only three of the fifteen or more branches of the 
great Slavic family, about one hundred and twenty-five million people, of whom 
about five million are in the United States. Returned missionaries of the American 
Board, Rev. Henry A. Schauffler and Rev. E. A. Adams, undertook work among 
the Czechs and Slovaks in the early ’80’s and people and workers out of our 
American Board field in Bohemia and Moravia became constituents of our Slavic 
groups in missions and churches. This year students from Oberlin and from 
Schaffluer Training School worked among Polish people in Detroit, Cleveland, 
Bay City, Michigan, and Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, and our denomination shares 
with other denominations in supporting work among the Polish people in Chicago. 

The need of evangelizing and Americanizing work is very great. Protestantism 
has not reached very far into the Slavic population. However, it is hard to 
measure its extent, as the leaven has been working quietly for years and results 
are not easily discernible and certainly cannot be measured by church statistics. 
Prejudice, superstition, old world customs, old time creeds and forms of worship 
must be changed and the confidence of the people won before they will even con- 
sider the ways of our free faith. The work does help men and women to become 
better neighbors and citizens and some become loyal, earnest members of our 
churches. In one center the policemen urged our workers to continue their open- 
air services, because of their quieting influence and aid in keeping order. 

Of the eighteen organized churches formerly under our care, two became 
English-speaking, two discontinued, and one was turned over to the Presbyterians 
during the year. Thirteen are now actively at work in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Virginia and Michigan. 

The National Home Missionary Society is aiding nine churches with seven 
missions, served by eleven missionaries. 


Ohio 


Cyril Church, Cleveland, under Rev. A. J. Moncol, has improved the church 
building, putting in new pews and a new furnace, and now is improving the 
parsonage. Special efforts are made to hold the children and young people. The 
church is adding to its membership and has a good field for Czechoslovak work. 


Pennsylvania 


When the Pittsburgh church had paid the last installment of the Church 
Building Society loan, it set about renovating and improving the property at an 
expense of about $2,000. The building was rededicated and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebrated in September. School children of the neighborhood planted 
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trees and sowed grass seed. The church stands near the walls of the state peni- 
tentiary and in a tenement district, so the very appearance of the building counts 
for something to the neighborhood. The work is vigorous. Nine young people 
joined at Easter. The Sunday School won the banner of the local Sunday School 
Convention. 


At Braddock our church stands near the steel plant, in a Slavic and Negro 
population. For some time the work languished. Since the coming of Rev. 
George Hankovsky, the people have taken on new courage. They have painted 
the building, put on a new roof, put in electric lighting and installed a new 
furnace, the cost amounting to about $1,800. In October the building was rededi- 
cated in connection with the thirty-seventh anniversary of the organization. Seven 
Slavic ministers and eleven missionaries have come out of this little organization 
and it is the mother of several other churches. The pastor reports progress in all 
departments of work and rejoices in a spirit of cooperation and sacrifice in the 
members. 

At Duquesne they dedicated last year a fine new building on a new site with 
a parsonage adjoining. Enlarged facilities have enabled the church to widen its 
work for young and old. Nineteen new members were received at Easter. This 
year they built a three-car garage on the end of the lot, solid brick and cement 
construction. The Steel Company gave much of the materials and the members 
donated most of the work, so they have a building valued at some $3,000 for an 
outlay of about $700. It will bring an income to the church. Pastor Andrew Gavlik 
in this, as in all the work, continues to give fine leadership. 

At Charleroi the city suffers from non-employment and so the church finds 
it hard to meet its financial obligations. The membership is small but loyal and 
self-sacrificing. The pastor reports growing interest and attendance and new addi- 
tions to membership. This church extends its work to Monessen, across the river. 

The young people of our four churches in the Pittsburgh District hold quarterly 
rallies together in one of the churches with inspirational addresses, music by the 
choirs, testimonies and prayers and a supper to promote sociability. The offering 
taken up supports a missionary in Slovakia, who is spreading the truth of our 
Congregational free faith and life in the villages of the Carpathians. 


Minnesota 


At St. Paul the Czechoslovak church had a rededication service in May. The 
building had been raised, a good basement put under it, the auditorium enlarged, 
new pews and a new furnace purchased, and other improvements made at a cost 
of about $6,000. It is now a beautiful and convenient church and gives facilities 
for enlarged work. The people rejoiced in this achievement and no one more than 
the pastor, Rev. C. J. Trcka, who has served this church thirty-one years and is 
beloved by all. 

At South Elmdale our church stands in a rural community made up almost 
entirely of Slavic, German, and Scandinavian people. The pastor, Rev. Adolf 
Yukl, has a many-sided ministry. He preaches in Czechoslovak and English, con- 
ducts the Sunday School, the Christian Endeavor, classes for instruction in doc- 
trines, singing, language and helps with many problems in the social life of the 

- community. 
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Virginia 

Our Czechoslovak church in Prince George has two buildings, one in the 
country and one in the railroad town of Disputanta. Preaching services and Sun- 
day School work are maintained in both. Twenty-six young people were added 
to the church and the work among them and the children is very promising. They 
are the new Virginians of Prince George County. Miss Yukl did excellent student 
work among them last summer and it is hoped that some student with an under- 
standing of this Slovak-American situation can be secured for next summer. 


Michigan 


Our Polish church in Detroit has been encouraged and revived with the recent 
coming of Rev. Paul Kozielek who for the second time takes the leadership of this 
work. There are said to be about 180,000 Polish people in Detroit. Many of them 
are untouched by religious influences and we have a field for important work. 
Mr. Kozielek is reorganizing the forces of the church for an earnest forward 
movement among the Polish people and finds many of them friendly and glad to 
respond to his efforts. It is a difficult and trying task and we should give him our 
hearty sympathy, prayers, and support. 

The light of our evangelical free faith and mode of worship is penetrating 
more and more into the Slavic groups of America. Let us not fear to disclose it to 
them. They sorely need our ideals of Christian liberty and American citizenship. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT (THE) 
and SOUTHERN MISSOURI 


The field force for the year consisted of the Superintendent and two assistants, 
Rev. Lucian J. Marsh in the northern part and Rev. Samuel Holden in the 
southern half. 


In Missouri five of the ten points were unorganized stations. It should be 
stated that the organization of three churches and the complete reorganization of 
two others helps to account for a high number of accessions in this region, which 
constitutes over twenty-one per cent of the total membership of the missionary 
churches. 


One outstanding fact of the year is that the contributions in Oklahoma to the 
apportionment amounted to $3,599 and marks a gain of more than thirteen per 
cent over those of the preceding year. Six churches paid their apportionment in 
full: Gentry, Hillsdale, Lawton, Lone Star, Manchester and Tulsa. Besides taking 
its place in this honor roll, Lawton distinguished itself by coming to self-support 
at the year’s end. Rev. A. M. Wallock is pastor. This fine result in Oklahoma is 
the fruit largely of the strong leadership of Dr. Frank M. Sheldon of Pilgrim 
Church and of the tireless efficiency of the women’s state and local missionary 
organizations, especially of the state officers, Mrs. J. E. Davis, Mrs. Albertis 
Montgomery and Mrs. R. E. Newsome. 

The organization of the new church in Amarillo is a feature of the year. Dr. 
Robert Allingham came to Amarillo February 1st. The charter membership list 
was opened in March, and on May 15th the organization was effected with eighty 
members, which at the year’s end had increased to 106. At the beginning a Sunday 
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School was organized with seventy members and regular services have been 
maintained to date. This youngest of our churches is now renting a church build- 
ing and pressing aggressively forward. Two other churches have been organized, 
one in Missouri and one in Louisiana, both rural, with a combined membership of 
upwards of seventy. 

Sufficient account was given in the narrative for 1926 of the new church 
buildings acquired by our churches at Dallas, Junius Heights, and Houston. 
But the dedications of these splendid new buildings came within this year. The 
village church in Goltry, Oklahoma, Rev. William M. Oakes, pastor, completed a 
very attractive and creditable meeting-house, brick, with main floor and basement, 
affording ample facilities for worship, educational and social ministries, with a 
stage for pageantry and dramatics, at a cost of $18,000. It was an altogether 
worthy achievement and with the generous aid of the Church Building Society 
the finances are being handled with success. 

Again we are privileged to report a very successful Young People’s Summer 
Conference at Waxahachie, Texas and Oklahoma Congregationalists cooperating 
happily with the Presbyterians U. S. A. The attendance from our side reached 
fifty, forty-four of whom were full-time enrollments, The activities of the young 
people were greater than ever and the program throughout was strong. 

During the year in Texas a decided step toward greater efficiency was taken 
by the adoption of a new Conference constitution, providing for a State Board of 
Directors and bringing Texas into line as an organized state. The new Board 
has had several meetings, is functioning splendidly and is in full sympathy with 
our Congregational work, state, national and world-wide. Set in the light of its 
historic background, this is a most satisfactory and significant situation. 

At the beginning of 1928, the work in Southern Missouri passed logically to 
the Missouri State Conference under the care of Superintendent C. C. Burger. A 
word should be given concerning the fields involved. At the request of former 
Superintendent Atwood, representatives of the Springfield Association and of the 
Home Missionary Society, the Department of the Central South, has directed this 
work for two and a half years. We have maintained work mostly in Ozark, Carter 
and Butler counties, employing three missionaries. Assistant Superintendent Marsh 
of Oklahoma has given many weeks to these fields. A slow beginning was made in 
long-neglected communities. Only during this last summer have significant re- 
turns been garnered. Our missionaries have served ten churches and stations, 
with nine Sunday Schools. Much general work for community uplift has been 
done and three churches organized. The one at Broseley, with sixty-three mem- 
bers, has acquired a modest meeting-house; the second is at Union Hill with sixty 
members, and the third at Hickory Hill with twelve members. In Grandin the 
village church has been greatly reinforced by the coming in of rural members, its 
enrollment having advanced from less than a dozen to eighty-seven. The work at 
Noble has been kept up profitably. Rev. Fred G. Wangelin at Grandin has done 

; Herculean service, and Rev. W. H. Thomlinson at Broseley accomplished re- 
markable results in a very difficult field. We realize that we turn over to Super- 
intendent Burger a difficult and exacting piece of missionary work and we wish 
him the highest success. 
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SOUTHEAST DISTRICT (THE) 
Georgia, Alabama and West Florida 


This group is made up of three states which will be real missionary territory 
for the next ten years, but they offer an opportunity as well as a problem. Out- 
standingly rural, the present trend is towards the cities, where Congregationalism 
failed in the past to make its work effective. The few large centers where we have 
churches are being watched carefully, and in two cities the church properties have 
been sold and the organizations will be relocated. Other places are being surveyed 
and Congregationally-minded people are urging organization as soon as adequate 
financial resources and strong leadership can be provided. 

Rural work is being reorganized on the larger parish plan, so as to make 
possible a well-trained ministry and necessary salary support. Such a plan also 
includes Student Summer Service workers for the special needs of the summer 
months, when in the rural regions the church activities are at their best. 

With Piedmont College, Thorsby Institute and Atlanta Seminary in this area, 
and cities like Atlanta, Birmingham, Columbus, and Montgomery as centers, 
there is a need of and call for our Congregational leadership that is compelling. 


Kentucky, Tennessee and the Carolinas 


Mountain work, industrial centers, tourist points, and educational institutions 
are all included in the expanding service of these missionary states. The oppor- 
tunity is outstanding; the educational challenge fascinating; the growth in popu- 
lation large; the open-mindedness religiously marked. 

During the year new churches have been organized at Signal Mountain, 
Tennessee; Pine Knot, Kentucky; Flint Hill, North Carolina. The United Church 
of Raleigh, North Carolina, also, was received into our fellowship. 

Church membership and Church School enrollment both show a substantial 
increase; benevolences made a fair gain, and every church is under regular pas- 
toral care. The entire territory is becoming strongly Congregational, and each 
year assuming larger responsibility for extension activities. One marked feature 
in this direction is seen in more adequate sharing in pastoral support in response 
to a better trained leadership. 


DISTRICT OF THE SOUTHWEST 


While our work is small in comparison with more populous sections, a com- 
parison of 1916 with 1926 shows a healthy growth. Increase: churches, twenty- 
eight per cent; membership in churches, eighty-seven per cent; Sunday School 
enrollment, forty per cent; membership in Young People’s organizations, two 
hundred and sixty-six per cent; home expenditures, one hundred and seventy-five 
per cent; property valuation, one hundred and twenty-four per cent; benevolences, 
two hundred and forty per cent. 

There is an increasing number of people from the North and East coming 
to the district. Many people of Southern training and traditions are finding in our 
fellowship an organic expression of their personal attitudes. 

As a whole, the personnel of our ministry is the best in years. They sense the 
opportunity and the obligation. 


a. 
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Albuquerque, El Paso, Tucson and Phoenix continue to be growing tourist 
and health centers. 

Notable work is being done in our English-speaking churches. In mining 
camps, Gallup and Santa Rita, and Hurley, New Mexico, and Clemenceau, Ari- 
zona, are outstandingly useful. In rural community churches Valley, El Paso, and 
Neighborhood, Phoenix, are recognized as among the best. In educational centers, 
Albuquerque, Tucson and Tempe, our churches are a liberal-constructive religious 
ferce. 

Most of our churches, larger and smaller, are taking on new life under able 
leadership. 

Our fellowship has an opportunity and an obligation in three lines of service: 

I. In reinterpreting the Gospel to the educated. 
Il. In unifying community religious life in rural and industrial centers. 

III. In a constructive ministry to the sick, especially to that large and increas- 

ing number of sufferers from tuberculosis. 


Spanish-Speaking Work 


An element of strength in our Spanish-speaking work has been the continu- 
ance of the same faithful workers on the same fields year after year. They work 
against great odds. Besides the difficulties common to all aggressive Christian 
workers they face the added factor of active opposition. This has been very pro- 
nounced the past year, especially near the Mexican border. Numerous priests and 
sisters driven out of Mexico have been carrying on an aggressive campaign against 
Protestantism on this side of the border, doing their best to deprive the Mexican 
people on this side the line of the religious liberty they have been clamoring so 
loudly for on the other side. Under the circumstances our workers deserve great 
credit that they have made headway. 

We have broadened and deepened the work. A very successful Vacation Bible 
School was conducted at El Paso under the leadership of the pastor-at-large, 
Rev. Otto J. Scheibe. The playground has been completed and a recreational 
program is being organized. Intensive campaigns of recruiting were conducted by 
most of our churches in the autumn. Study classes for young people have been 
conducted successfully. 

Through the committee of Boards and Conferences engaged in Spanish- 
speaking work decided progress has been made in coordinating and unifying this 
work. Especially has this been true with regard to the work of the American 
Missionary Association and the Extension Boards. An agreement has been reached 
whereby the former organization turns over to the latter its work in the New 
Mexico plazas, thus making possible a stronger unified program. Such program 
will include evangelical, social, recreational, nursing and medical service. An 
appealing opportunity is here to make a real laboratory of this field. The economic, 
intellectual, social, moral and physical standards are low. There is no resident 
physician in this district. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT (THE) 


Swedish Congregational churches are mostly in the East, where many are 
strong, self-supporting organizations. In the West there are strong Swedish 
churches in the larger cities. Some of these started as Congregational churches 
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and later joined the Swedish Mission Covenant group. Some of the weaker 
churches, formerly on our list, have been drawn into the Covenant group by being 
yoked with a Covenant church or served by a Covenant-trained minister. Since 
Chicago Seminary discontinued the Swedish Institute twelve years ago, we have 
had no training school for Swedish ministers and have had to seek our supplies 
from the Covenant or the Free Mission training schools. Such men make doubtful 
Congregational leaders and we have suffered the loss of some churches on this 
account. We have had over one hundred Swedish Congregational churches, but the 
number that function as such today has been somewhat reduced. The number of 
churches aided by the Home Missionary Society has been reduced to fourteen and 
these are manifestly the weaker churches that could not continue to support a 
minister without such aid. The reports from these churches are on the whole 
quite encouraging. Naturally they cannot grow much, as immigration has ceased 
and the young people of the second generation are drifting into the English-speak- 
ing churches, but they are doing a worth-while work among their own people. 


New Jersey 


Dover. The church has been without a pastor part of the year, but with the 
coming of Rev. David Ericson the attendance at services and Sunday School has 
increased and the work is going forward with new interest. 

Plainfield. The pastor conducts an adult Bible study class and a Sunday School 
Sunday mornings. In the afternoon he gathers the young people for a meeting, 
and at night holds a regular church service. Through his pastor’s class and the 
Young People’s Society some of the young people have joined the church. He takes 
an active part in the Parents’ and Teachers’ Association and by observing national 
holidays with appropriate services they keep in touch with community problems. 
The women in their Lydia Society are a source of strength to the church. The 
healing of some differences and a growing spirit of good will and understanding is 
knitting the church together in closer unity and strength. 


Pennsylvania 


Renovo. This is a railroad town, where we must continue to minister to the 
Swedish people. The pastor reports some progress, four new members added. He 
finds it increasingly necessary to use English. He serves also a union church at 
Bitumin, a coal mining town, where he conducts regular services, a Sunday School 
and a Vacation Bible School. It is the only Protestant work and is a great blessing 
to the community. He preaches occasionally at Drury Run and helps to maintain 
a Sunday School there. 

DuBois and Brockwayville. A new minister has recently taken hold at these 
points and reports active interest. He discovered some Polish children in his 
Sunday School and interested himself also in the Polish families. He asks for a 
Polish misionary to work there with him and make use of his church for meetings. 


Wisconsin 


Merrill. This church was nearly a year without a pastor, then called back 
Rev. J. Albert Peterson and he reports progress in attendance and in unity of 
effort by the church. There is no Congregational church in Merrill and it is hoped 

this one may develop into an English-speaking church. It is yoked with a 
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Swedish church at Tomahawk. Its mission is mainly to Scandinavian adults. The 
Ladies’ Aid is a great help. They have put a cement walk in front and on the side 
street and a cement floor in the basement and were so happy over it that they held 
a special service of thanksgiving. 

Siren and Wood Lake are rural churches with three buildings, where regular 
lines of church work are maintained. New pews have been put into the Wood Lake 
church. Here the community life centers in the church and it is becoming more 
and more an English-speaking center of social and religious work. 


Minnesota 


We once had fifteen Swedish churches on our list in Minnesota. Five are 
closed and some are nearly ready to give up, having finished their mission in 
Swedish and being unable to develop English-speaking work. 

Mankato and Kasota are the only organizations now aided. These churches 
are yoked and served by Rev. Adolf Grandin. They have a field of service to 
Swedish Americans and need to be encouraged and helped. The Mankato church is 
located in a section north of the river, where it has an opportunity for English- 
speaking work. The pastor has tried to revive interest in a Congregational church 
at Kerns. 

Washington 


Aberdeen church has a great field for service to Swedish and Norwegian 
people working in the lumber industry or developing farms. The pastor, Rev. J. J. 
Huleen, is doing effective work preaching, training teachers for the Sunday School 
and older children in his pastor’s class, guiding the young people in English- 
speaking services, and doing missionary work in the settlements around the 
town. His young people undertook to provide a two-manual organ for the church. 
Norwegian sailors from Norwegian ships that touch at the harbor are met and 
invited to the church and to the parsonage to be given a touch of home comforts 
and some have been led into the Christian life. 

At Hoquiam, which is near Grays Harbor, the church is reaching the Scandi- 
navians with regular church services and open-air meetings. This, too, is a shipping 
point with great lumber interests, where many of the work people are Scandi- 
navians, giving our church with its active pastor, Rev. Oscar Wilner, a great field 

for Scandinavian missionary work. 

Calls have repeatedly come from Alaska for a boat mission to minister to 
Scandinavians working in the fisheries there, but adequate means seem to be lacking 
for such extension work. 


UTAH 


In Utah there have been no changes in personnel. Miss Gile continues to do 
her splendid work in her three groups. Mr. Sebold is accomplishing much at 
Vernal though the isolation and the fact that even the Catholics cannot keep a man 
there makes him feel that the field is exceedingly difficult. Mr. Mayo, at Ogden, has 
made great progress. I trust that the Board will be patient with the church there. 
Give Mayo a little more time and a large decrease in askings can be made. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that the Mormon sector is not an ordinary 
home mission work, but that it is the nearest approach to the foreign field we have « 
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in this country. We must not expect results as we have a right to expect them 
on other fields. At Provo, Mr. Bachelder is doing consistent work. 

Both the Southern Idaho Board and the Utah Board join in their expression 
of appreciation for the loyal support the Extension Boards have given us during 
the past year. We unite in asking you to be patient with us, in sharing with us 
one of the most difficult pieces of religious work in America, work in the Mormon 
sector. Ultimately, if we are faithful, the Mormon Church will be revolutionized. 
We shall not see large increases in our membership, but we shall be instrumental 
in helping in the transformation of that church. 


WYOMING 


Notwithstanding the fact that the people of the state of Wyoming are 
threatening to bring suit against an American magazine for stating, in an issue of 
that periodical, that Wyoming is “poverty-stricken,” without queston the churches 
are having a hard struggle to maintain their work. Wyoming is a state of widely- 
extending plains, upon which used to graze great herds of cattle and sheep until 
adverse conditions in that industry made the business unprofitable. Many believe 
that the turn has come for the better and that the live-stock industry is on the 
threshold of a period of prosperity which will mean, of course, increased popula- 
tion, financial resources, and encouragement to all our missionary work. 

Most of our churches in Wyoming are aided churches, only two being self- 
supporting. Some of these missionary churches are a continual problem because 
of changes in population due to the pioneer conditions. Yet in all these communi- 
ties there are loyal groups of devoted Christians and it is a joy to cooperate with 
them in doing our very utmost in the name of Christ to enable them to maintain 
their Sunday School and church work. During the past year ten of the twenty- 
three churches have experienced changes in the pastorate. Six ministers have 
resigned and seven have accepted calls. Our total church membership for the 
state is 1,799, and there are enrolled in our Sunday Schools 1,953. In 1927, the 
churches added to their membership 193 members, 99 of whom were by confession. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF CITY WORK 


Director Royce completed ten years of service as Director of City Work on 
December 31, 1927. During these ten years he has traveled over 300,000 miles 
doing speical work in nearly every state in the country; visited nearly 200 cities 
and rendered service in nearly every city of over 100,000 inhabitants. His time 
has been about equally divided between self-supporting states and missionary 
territory, though no work has been undertaken in the former without the invita- 
tion or approval of the state and city superintendents, who have cordially coop- 
erated. He has organized during the decade three most promising churches— 
Cleveland Park, Washington, D. C.; Miami Beach, Florida and Coral Gables, 
Florida. He has assisted in the securing of sites and buildings for all of these 
churches and parsonages for two of them. 

The unprecedented growth of our cities during the past decade has created a 
great variety of problems and opportunities. The location of new churches and 
the relocation of old churches where there has been a marked shifting of popula- 
tion; the consolidation of churches and in some instances the abandonment of 
organizations in other church areas; the launching of building campaigns either 
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for new structures or for the remodeling of old ones—along these and many other 
lines response has been made to an increasing number of calls from pastors and 
superintendents. 

During the year the Director traveled nearly 40,000 miles working in twelve 
different states. In April he visited San Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Phoenix, 
El Paso and Albuquerque, making surveys of fields in each of these cities, and 
aiding in the solution of problems relating to sites, buildings or pastoral services. 
The month of May was devoted to Conferences in Washington, D. C., Raleigh, 
North Carolina, Cleveland, Chicago and attendance upon the National Council at 
Omaha. June was given to office work in Cleveland and surveys in Indianapolis, 
Toledo and Detroit. July was spent in Cleveland; most of August in Cleveland and 
Miami, Florida. During September, the Director spoke at the Kansas Conference 
in Leavenworth. He devoted one week to Kansas City, Kansas; visited all 
churches and advised with them concerning proposed relocations and buildings. 
He also participated in the dedication of the Western Knolls Church, Los Angeles, 
securing pledges to cover the deficit on the new church. In October he spoke at 
the fall meeting of the Los Angeles Church Extension Society; also at the dedi- 
cation of the Lincoln Memorial Church where he made a public appeal for funds, 
securing pledges aggregating nearly $8,000. He also visited Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
where new work has been started. November was devoted to Conference and 
speaking appointments in Atlanta, Georgia, Raleigh, North Carolina, and Chicago. 
Most of December was spent in Portland, Oregon, where the Director visited all 
the churches, making quite a thorough survey of seven fields. During January he 
visited our churches at Raleigh and Burlington, North Carolina; also attended the 
Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. During February he assisted in the dedication of 
the new building at Southern Pines, North Carolina, and made an appeal for build- 
ing funds. He also had appointments on two Sundays with our churches in Key 
West, Florida, and La Grange, Georgia, advising with both concerning buildings 
and increased equipment. The month of March was largely devoted to Coral 
Gables, Florida. This church has felt very keenly the strain of the financial slump 
and the hurricane. Additions to the building, hurricane expenses and the falling 
off in their income have increased the debt to over $50,000. A campaign was 
initiated by which this debt was greatly reduced and placed on a sounder financial 
basis. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF NEGRO WORK IN THE NORTH 


Michigan Avenue Church, .Chicago, formerly Liberty Church, has made 
marked progress during the year. In September, 1927, the old building of Wash- 
ington Park Church was turned over to this congregation. The services of the 
Director were secured as pastor in a trilateral arrangement with the local church, 
the Chicago Missionary and Extension Society, and the Church Extension Boards. 
At Easter time the membership had grown from sixty-two to 262 and the appor- 
tionment, through the initiative of the church, from twenty-five dollars in 1927 to 
$250 in 1928. All departments manifest encouraging progress. At a seminar on 
race relations held recently under the auspices of the Chicago Social Service 
Commission, the director served as guide for the groups in attendance in visiting 
representative Negro institutions. The representatives were entertained at dinner 
by the Michigan Avenue Church. 
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The independent churches, called Community Churches, and representing the 
new sense of independence among Negro churches, with a combined membership of 
2,000, have received associate fellowship in the Chicago Association. 

The Director was on the faculty of the summer conference at Wells College, 
New York; also at the assembly held at Placerville, South Dakota. He was a 
member of the promotional team that toured Nebraska in the fall. He has been 
called upon to advise churches in regard to financial and membership campaigns, to 
render assistance in procuring pastors, and on various occasions to serve as pastor 
pro tempore. 


THE WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT 


For many years, the month of January has included two outstanding and 
history-making events: the Annual Meeting of the Home Missions Council and 
Council of Women for Home Missions, this year held in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Midwinter rally of our own denomination, always held in Chicago, 
Illinois. Attendance at both of these was followed by the merger meeting of the 
Illinois Branch and the Illinois Home Missionary Union, held in the historic First 
Church of Chicago. The following day, the Executive Committee of the Mid-West 
Regional Committee was in session all day and the major portion of the year has 
been spent in their territory. 


Speaking appointments have been filled in Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Montana, Oklahoma and Texas. The 
attendance and travel, in connection with the Annual Meeting of the National 
Council in Omaha, covered a week, and six weeks more were given to summer 
conference work. 


The work has been planned by the Woman’s Committee of the Mid-West 
Region, in consultation with Dr. Merrill, Rev. Howell Davies and Miss Mary J. 
Parkin. The speaking and public addresses have included many diverse audiences: 
Sunday Schools, (Primary, Intermediate, Senior and Adult), church services— 
morning, vesper and evening—Junior and Christian Endeavor Societies, women’s 
afternoon missionary meetings, thank-offering services, the new combination of 
men’s and women’s evening missionary programs, grammar, high school and 
college chapel services, Y. W. C. A. and mothers’ meetings, sharing the travel and 
speaking with the missionary teams, attending all-day merger programs in differ- 
ent states, and the conference and association meetings planned by our state 
Superintendents. The days not devoted to travel and public work have been spent 
either in the office of the Church Extension Boards in New York, or the Com- 
mission on Missions in Chicago—helping with the box work and attending to 
cerrespondence. 


It has been a very illuminating experience to become better acquainted with 
the personnel of our Middle-West. The Ministers’ Meeting, which convenes 
every Monday morning, and the woman’s meeting for a missionary program, which 
convenes every Friday morning, make possible many opportunities for an inti- 
mate, friendly acquaintance with missionaries, straight from their fields of labor, 
and leaders fresh from church and parish problems. 


MirraM L. Woopserry. 
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The office of the Woman’s Department has become increasingly a place for 
exchanging friendly greetings with the many visitors and friends who call at 
headquarters as well as a conference center for committees and consultants. The 
correspondence relative to the assignments of missionary box applications to the 
church organizations centers here as well as provisions for layettes, Ellis Island 
supplies, community boxes, quotas for hand work, including nursing and clinical 
equipment. This office has been responsible for the preparation of the Church 
Extension Boards projects and for the assembling and distribution of informational 
data concerning these projects. Publicity work has included articles in “The 
American Missionary,’ assistance given in preparing the Blue Book of Friendly 
Service for Women’s Societies and two leaflets. One of the hopes cherished by 
the Church Extension Boards is the provision of hospitalization and special care 
for people suffering from tuberculosis in the Southwest area, particularly those to 
whom our missionaries minister. Correspondence has been conducted with Super- 
intendent R. R. Shoemaker and Rev. O. A. Smith in the expectation that some 
permanent form and location for this service may be found. 

Committee meetings attended: Mindwinter Meeting, Chicago; Committee on 
Immigrant Aid; Conferences of Women Secretaries and members of Home 
Boards; Promotional Council; Board of Editors, The American Missionary; 
Project Committee. 

Numerous speaking appointments have been filled in New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. J. J. PEARSALL. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
BUILDING SOCIETY 
REPORT OF CHURCH BUILDING SECRETARY 
CALENDAR YEAR 1927 


For the calendar year of 1927 the total income of the Church Building Society 
from all sources was $659,914.60; the amount received through the apportionment 
and special gifts was $170,259.74 and the balance came through collection of 
church and parsonage loan instalments, interest, property sales and legacies. 


Grants and Loans Appropriated 
We appropriate from month to month what is available, disposing of cases on 
our docket as far as available funds will permit. Thus the Society never has a 
debt, but a waiting list of applications. During the year 1927 we were able to 
make appropriations as follows: 


91 Grants calling’ for. isi ceases svudewever nc cnee oss illu «pee $157,063.00 
117 Church Loans: calling fori... ...<0scs.0cevsns 00s «905 eee 322,785.00 
37 Parsonage Loans calling for........0ceccececcereecccercseccsens 53,695.00 
24S Grants and Loans Voted. so secescovccccscscdesencce see) san $533,543.00 


Paid to Churches 
The money appropriated is paid to the church as soon thereafter as proper 
legal papers can be adjusted. Payments thus made during the calendar year of 
1927 were as follows: 


Grants and Loans. to.121 Churches.......<60.s00ss00s0<s 000s pleneeee $511,419.69 
Parsonage Loans to 36 Churches.........-cceseeessvecscscencssceuns 59,025.00 
Money paid directly to churches protected under our grant mortgages. . 16,264.51 
Total paid to Churches. soccc0s0000000 oe 00 onieses oeles sucess sen $586,709.20 
Applications Carried Over from 1927 

6 Applications for Parsonage Loans asking...........++++eeeeeeees $9,200.00 
59 Applications for Grants asking........sssssceessceevecsncessuses 132,900.00 
65 Applications for Church Loans asking.........-.s+eeeeeeeeeereee 270,800.00 
130- Applications asking for... 2.2.00: 20s:csecnsssisesssras sipeeee $412,900.00 


Cutting Our Budget : 


It will be seen by examination of the foregoing tables that the docket of the 
Church Building Society is a never ending procession of applications in different 
stages of progress. In addition to the cases on the regular docket many appeals 
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come on short notice which are taken up as emergency matters under the head of 
what we call Special Items. Manifestly, this Society cannot furnish in advance a 
definite budget of its work, but by summing up what has been done in the past, 
adding to this the cases on the regular docket and taking into account the Special 
Items sure to come up during the year the minimum amount of our total needs for 
a particular year may be quite closely and accurately estimated. If our income is 
diminished our budget is automatically cut and we have to meet the situation by 
keeping the applications already on the docket waiting longer and discouraging 
churches from making application at all, or cutting down the proportion of the 
amount of aid to building cost and holding the churches more rigidly to that line. 
In some cases this compels the church to stop its building operation or fail to 
begin it; in others to borrow from local banks and pay interest while waiting for 
expected assistance from the Building Society. This is what has been taking place 
steadily for the past two or three years. For example, a comparison of the fore- 
going tables with similar ones for preceding years will show that we appropriated 
in 1927 approximately $63,000 less in grants than in the preceding year, 1926, and 
$88,000 less than in the year preceding that, or 1925. The Society in this respect 
is in a certain sense placed at great disadvantage in presenting its needs to our 
constituency. We cannot make a special appeal on account of a debt because we 
simply do not contract a debt. We meet the situation, as above indicated, by dis- 
couraging churches from applying for aid and cutting down the proportions to 
those which do apply. Our failure to respond to the appeals of churches for 
assistance in meeting and taking advantage of wide opportunities is not due to 
lack of vision or statesmanship, but to the simple fact that we cannot appropriate 
what we do not have. 


Expanding Range of Our Work Should Be Maintained 


The Society has never for a moment failed to carry on the work with which 
it was entirely engaged during the early years of its history; that is, helping the 
smaller churches with comparatively small grants and loans, and there are some 
who suggest a solution of our income problem thru confining ourselves strictly to 
that type of work. It is a fact that these applications for small amounts do have 
and should have preference on our docket and they are never turned away nor 
kept waiting. But gradually thru the years the Society has been expanding its 
work, helping along a wider range. The problem which confronts a church in the 
construction of a new building is that of raising a large sum of money at one time, 
and sometimes it is quite as difficult for a comparatively large and moderately 
well-to-do church to meet the building problem confronting it as it is for the 
smaller church to take care of its problem. The problem is essentially one and, 
comparatively, the difficulty is just as great in one case as in the other and the 
need as imperative. Churches building in the suburbs of our growing cities, for 
example, where the families composing them are mostly salaried people, paying for 
their homes and keeping their children in school, have precisely the same problem 
to meet in constructing a church adequate to their needs as the people living in 
the small village or in the country district in constructing a building that would 
meet the needs of those conditions. This fundamental proposition cannot be repeated 
too often, especially where people connected with a small church are asked to 
contribute funds part of which may go towards furnishing Church Building aid 
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for a much larger, more pretentious and expensive building in some other locality. 
We must think of these things in relative terms; otherwise we shall miss the 
fundamental significance of the facts as they are. Some of the most urgent 
appeals which come to the Building Society come today from churches located 
in our oldest Congregational localities. We make no discrimination whatever 
concerning these appeals. The question is whether or not the church in the place 
where it is located really needs assistance from the Building Society to meet the 
conditions confronting it in securing proper equipment for the carrying out of the 
work in that particular field or locality. 


Typical Cases Compared 


The docket of any month of the year will disclose cases illustrative of the 
whole wide range of our work. For example, at a recent meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Committee we made an appropriation of a grant of $500 to a little church 
down in Kentucky with a membership of twenty-seven and a Sunday School 
enrollment of sixty, supplied by a student from a nearby seminary, the building 
constructed mainly of material from the nearby woods and at a cost of $2,000. 
The building is adequate to the needs of the locality and it would have been 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the little church to finance it without the 
grant from the Building Society, which was appropriated heartily and without 
hesitation. But on the same day and within the same hour we were called to 
consider the application of a church of eight hundred members with a Sunday 
School enrollment of six hundred located in a college town with a population of 
about three thousand and where eight hundred students are in attendance and 
where a church building costing, with necessary furnishings, approximately $150,- 
000 had been erected to meet the long pressing needs and necessities of that 
community. The constituency of the local church is not wealthy, but many of 
them young people connected with the college, just in the formative period of 
their lives, unable to contribute any considerable amount towards such an enter- 
prise. The people themselves made pledges running over a period of several years 
which they can and will pay gradually. The local bank assisted with an interest 
bearing loan. The people gave generously and sacrificially. Who shall say that 
the grant of $5,000 and loan of $5,000 appropriated by the Building Society towards 
this great enterprise was different in character from the appropriation made to the 
little church in Kentucky? Think of the latent possibilities in such a situation. 
Hundreds, and through the years thousands, of young people whose lives are in 
the formative period and who will go forth to shape the destinies of the world 
are given adequate church facilities side by side with educational facilities. These 
are only typical cases of an ordinary monthly docket, but, as the space allotted 
for this report is so limited, these two must suffice. 


Importance of the Work 


It is well within the truth to say that there is not a more important, interesting 
and vital piece of missionary work carried on by our churches today than that of 
the Church Building Society. Nearly all of the Congregational churches in the 
country outside of New England have at some time during their history needed 
and received help from this Society; and in recent years, with the changing condi- 
tions of life going on, the needs and calls for our help in those older and more 
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settled portions of the country have grown quite as imperative as elsewhere; and 
this is bound to continue and, indeed, to increase if the work of founding, main- 
taining and developing churches of our order is to continue; and if we cease 
founding and adequately. maintaining, developing and equipping these churches 
what will become of our whole missionary enterprise? These churches constitute 
the base of our entire work. To help make and keep them strong and functioning 
with maximum efficiency is of fundamental importance; and the work of the 
Church Building Society is of primary importance here. 


Careful Supervision and Small Expense 


Utmost care is exercised in the distribution of our funds. Each individual case 
is taken up through correspondence and thorough investigation made, the facts and 
conditions gathered and kept in our files subject to inspection by our constituency 
at any time. In fact, and quite naturally, we are sometimes charged with being 
over-zealous in this respect and with lack of generosity of spirit, vision, statesman- 
ship, and so on, because we do take the time to investigate and weigh things 
thoroughly. We are anxious, on the one hand, that there shall be no loss or 
waste, and, on the other hand, to give help gladly, joyfully and generously and to 
the limit of our ability wherever it is needed. And because of our method of 
dealing directly with the individual church, mostly through correspondence, we 
are able to do this vast work at minimum cost and with maximum amount of our 
income made available for the service intended. We work in closest cooperation 
with field workers, State Superintendents, City Societies and local organizations 
in trying to secure clear information and right impressions, receiving and giving 
help. 

A Closing Word 
We welcome constructive criticism and suggestion and try to profit thereby. 


We frankly rejoice in the growth, history and development of this Society cover- 
ing a period of seventy-five years, and are justly proud of its very name which in 


_ itself is an honored and valuable trademark. We regret exceedingly the recent 


decline in income which along with some of our sister societies we have had to 
face. We hope and believe that this is only transitory and temporary. We face the 
future with faith and courage, and with firm determination to “carry on’’ faithfully 
through all the changes that have come or may come. 


Respectfully submitted, 
“ James Rosert SMITH. 
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CHURCHES AND PARSONAGES AIDED 
1853—1928 
State Churches Amount Aid Parsonages Amount Aid 

Aided Of Aid Repaid Aided Of Aid Repaid 
Alabama lsrss asc ass. 28 $23,440.00 12 8 $4,350.00 6 
Ada ska ie syn a auc 4 6,470.00 ] Z 1,400.00 * 
Arizona wccers tasitemce 19 32,453.26 4 6 7,700.00 6 
AT canbe fee ae vive cos a: 10 16,337.00 5 a 2,350.00 2 
Calstoriiiay say ale cy vc ee as 364 734,246.39 88 94 72,175.00 73 
COLOTAdO tenon eee ck: 170 277 883.49 39 55 40,475.00 51] 
Connecticut iiacas- oes 51 127,142.88 12 8 9,100.00 6 
Delaware. 20.2) ee ee 2 2,095.35 1 Be cin Ke 
District of Columbia.... 14 160,802.17 2 1 4,000.00 1 
larida see cokes 76 200,197.40 23 24 25,025.00 15 
France, Paris, 

Ruede/ Berficenss. eee 1 15,000.00 a i a eeahs - 
Georpia as jock .ascaeiee 67 80,988.79 17 9 6,260.00 6 
AW all. Wis, cotirts Roe nites Z 8,000.00 am Z 2,720.00 ae 
RAANG Peer ies Cte ae 63 92,600.87 14 20 12,350.00 12 
Tl inGis: cits ee ee aw 415 670,297.44 198 87 86,950.00 58 
Tridiana fc oe. bss wea 96 172,328.05 43 13 8,050.00 11 
Indians LerrilOny. ticks mits 6 6,153.62 3 2 2,200.00 1 
LOW acon creineiai on eee ete 394 406,160.70 171 92 51,984.00 85 
WAnsas . sr. ce ean cee 286 328,721.00 118 75 37,839.40 67 
Kentucky tcasenc: cme 8 12,085.00 3 2 1,650.00 4 
TiOuisiatiavipas «ocean Ue ee 27 43,540.70 9 10 5,450.00 8 
Maine si isncesieaine 5 aot 92 101,134.61 18 15 14,010.00 13 
Maryland@users ast ert 4 9 25,030.00 5 a me i 
Massachusetts ......... 124 354,545.73 35 16 21,725.00 i 
Michigan. -aecmenae ose 390 410,274.95 134 106 48,791.35 101 
Minnesota soem ace ss 391 479,826.68 111 130 84,616.00 102 
Missouri@: scccoaee eee 142 278,933.22 69 24 18,070.00 18 
Montatias sien eee 106 148,650.61 14 35 28,000. 26 
Nebraska, decent kee 310 318,484.95 119 132 69,943.00 121 
Nevada cscs sn weeks oe 2 5,747.55 a 1 300.00 1 
New Hampshire ....... 21 38,421.11 4 2 2,567.00 =e 
New Jersey act ney ones 82 294,017.26 21 13 21,050.00 9 
New: Mexich nite pate 16 20,394.04 5 9 7,100.00 5 
New) Viork: ce 2 ampes 273 1,007,998.17 99 44 65,058.00 31 
North Carolina ........ 74 87,471.93 6 13 7,340.00 8 
North Dakota... cess 237 273,950.29 44 89 54,209.00 73 
ORION Sy i.k. wa aoeeee es 180 558,528.69 77 17 25,500.00 10 
Olclationia s...2sneteasiet 133 136,155.22 52 61 21,770.00 52 
Ores On bores clee sees 123 210,150.06 19 31 21,950.00 23 
Pennsylvania .......... 105 355,165.04 37 23 35,700.00 18 
Porto: Rico teccss5 ass 9 24,007.09 = 3 5,000.00 + 
Rhodevisiand: |. <ses oer 13 44,300.00 6 3 5,500.00 2 
South Garou iscsi se 6 8,888.31 3 a 1,400.00 /4 
Southemakota. \ cecum oe 252 284,194.91 41 128 74,280.80 93 
Tennessee gers. 3.2.25 21 75,957.35 5 6 3,800.00 4 
DEXaS (aot 0a eves 63 186,820.60 12 22 26,300.00 14 
tality ene tion pace 17 37,672.15 4 6 8,383.55 6 
Vermont avcietelities orcs 33 38,026.07 6 8 5,600.00 6 
Virginia tone. «5 -s 9 12,087.50 fs a ceo f 
Washington ........... 274 395,342.52 65 110 70,500.00 83 
West Virginiasyene:<:. 4 11,160.00 = 2 1,000.00 2 
Wisconsin -c;ce sees > 335 346,470.55 125 86 65,213.00 74 
Wyoming 11/82 00.. 51 70,557.00 7. ae 19,350.00 16 
Panama Canal Zone.. 3 11,000.00 iiae oe 


1670 $1,216,055.10 1330 
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REPORT OF DISBURSEMENTS FROM APRIL 1, 1927 to APRIL 1, 1928 


Paid to Churches 


List of appropriations paid in 1927-8 to aid in building houses of worship 
for Congregational Churches, for which mortgages have been given to secure 
them from loss in case of failure or change of denomination by the church. 


State Loans 
Alabama 
PEIAIOMIAISAStAVIEW 26.6 sxcesce $200.00 
Arizona 
RES APIETATE OG occ ox ss bce slas « ote 
California 
PIO OR ILSt losis «vac ss hee sees o's 5,000.00 
EPICS CSCENMIAT 6. <. srece iss ese scs Las 
Peper CBTISt ...<c0 ccs screens cs 4,500.00 
MasriaMeetGOININUNIty oo... seca es 2,500.00 
ea CECT et. Girish a « «a «vito 1,000.00 
RE AMAGA ITS ya sg isccicae diss ae ees 4,000.00 
RUE SEA MO 5) s.casie p-4's a so.» 010.0 500.00 
Ms rpreles, Olivet ..5.45..000-00 3,500.00 
Los Angeles, Plymouth ........... 4,000.00 
Sh GSS) a) 10,000.00 
atmviemo, CHINESE 665 ssiveis es cna 2,500.00 
Colorado 
Denver, First German ............ 5,000.00 
MeL EIGP eT AIONE 5 2 s\c,c si Boo «ons 00's 500.00 
Sterling, German Zion ...........% 2,500.00 
Connecticut 
RETO COM EITSt . civics coc 00 i ee 
CRMSIV EN WIEOISE 4 ce cae sic 00 one oe 1,300.00 
MESEISHIAIG, STOITS 6a cigisie des ses ne 5,000.00 
este EIB eM UNION vojnces sce eseee 1,000.00 
OTRO VURUIC (avis csaciessrcacccaccs ie 
Delaware 
RIEET MTS AL, dae oo o)sircjale ga eve ve se 500.00 
Florida 
eEETURE ODIO 5 5 ois bsidesg doe crs 1,500.00 
Georgia } 
PEERED ONDIDALY ses isc acces sas aes 
Illinois 
PEMOUIEMREILGE oy oy haces bec ses vees 2,000.00 
Smenwee atk Manor’ :... 60.06%. - 4,750.00 
(SESS ea 500.00 
TT ee ee Be patra 
UMMETUN PILES says coaaee onee sie 1,000.00 
Moline, Gordon Memorial ......... 4,000.00 
BUOHMOPEELOINOU Succes ooeeecee 1,500.00 
ETON MOTE. a von nic.e's se ose’ 6,500.00 
TEEVIDGUCUEIEGE fs cscs ssrecrncesss 2,500.00 
RMEWEGO ICEL Cesc na acsesesce. 600.00 


Grants 


$100.00 


1,000.00 


XN 


$8: 885533 & 


: 88: 8838383 8 


tN 


=a 


Total 


$300.00 


1,000.00 


57,582.00 
11,800.00 
10,509.50 

1,500.00 


1,500.00 


2,000.00 


34,900.00 


/ 
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State Loans 
Indiana 

Trdiatapold.. Crimitviggen ce w+ aie stss oi 300.00 
Iowa 

LO Wa (Eralis pa ALst sacs datetets. a xccler 7,000.00 

Sioux Gity, RIVCESICE tcnewks ocr se 5,000.00 
Kansas 

Pitre lon siden. ig es Sele ate an aoe eK oss 8,000.00 

McPherson, PIrst, .avu sew ick vs coum 3,000.00 

Partridge, Conumunity, \ove~ esc se 4,500.00 
Kentucky 

Corbin Eugrin over tice ee ee eee 500.00 
Louisiana 

Roseland) First o-< sana «vase 500.00 
Maine 

MEXICO Ae crac coe cristata ow erste 1,500.00 

Portland Woedfords)-. ccs. esr 5,000.00 

Southwest Harbor, Mt. Desert ..... 1,500.00 

Stacyville, Sherman Station ....... 750.00 
Maryland 

Baltimore; Associate), ssn seer sau aes 5,000.00 
Massachusetts 

Boylston (pPitst a+ scammers tan eres 10,000.00 

Springfield, Emmanuel ............ 6,500.00 

West Springfield, Mittineague ..... 1,500.00 
Michigan 

Belding. Ritst?..cscsececeenep ness 700.00 

Bast Lansing, Peoplesa, + ceeme eat Pee 

Lansing, Mayflower ..cuvcnc sess se 1,500.00 

Roscominony vhicst oo sacen eet cles es 1,500.00 
Minnesota 

Aldrich ‘Township, lirst...-<5<s+8s 500.00 

Hollandale, ‘Conimunity 3, osc os 2,000.00 

Mer tile: 25 can oe er stesteie cure erateieiriote 650.00 

Roosevelt, Bethlehem ............. 250.00 

Si Patil. Cyril Sion eevee ena een 1,500.00 

St Paul, Peoples... sacceauswancws 2,000.00 

South Stillwater, Peoples .......... 1,000.00 

Swanvisle, .Witst’ Gt sade wy cm siee es 1,000.00 

Be nine ie FS ben eR ee 350.00 

Watertown, Community .......... 2,000.00 

Walliams; Pilgrim’. \.< wanseeeuetesee 4 
Missouri 

BIOSbleVsAMILSC. 6 «0s sep R Rene epee 200.00 

StJosepwabast side: i5 asens ower 3,000.00 
Montana 

Broadus, Community ..........+6- 


Bkalalta Cohrise cans > ate naaseniaaees 


Grants 


— 
- 


SSSS3SSR88. 
s323883233: 


- 


- 


_ 
- 


8 
: 8 


3s 


- 


33 


May, 1928 
Total 


300.00 


18,000.00 
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State Loans 
Nebraska 
Ree Herm HREG Ute is, cx vine 6 fies o.s sletnuers 6,000.00 
RePCPIP TEE ens, Cog oti ala ics cacsecet 3,500.00 
Ena e GIRS PIPst). .” cc osc ecit acs 500.00 
Scotes Blut, Community ...5....45 4,000.00 
New Jersey 
Pattie Palla, Community .....6.600. 4,000.00 
Newark, Belleville Ave. ........... 1,550.00 
New York 
PertIVAUEIAZATEHE . 5650 ose ow one 10,000.00 
OT Ga TOG 5,000.00 
REPEL EDEES Coele civte tidied saws gee 1,000.00 
Bcnenectady, Pilgrim 43.).)0........>» 2,500.00 
PUI TRO RPE UOTING Cnc esc csc coe s as 2,250.00 
ING ROSIN ot Se 10,000.00 
North Carolina 
UIP PIATIC OE MITSE so cc.cacceclsnceeecs Rca 
Coe | Ont cl i 5,000.00 
Southern Pines, Fellowship ....... 7,000.00 
North Dakota 
Prem Wii German hoist. cece ee 325.00 
Zap, Friedens Gemeinde .......... 1,000.00 
Ohio 
Cleveland, Collinwood ............ Maes 
Cleveland, East View ............. 5,000.00 
ESS ori | 05: 3,000.00 
SP ICP PETAITENNTY os cd.eie's ovis ve 20900 ws 3,150.00 
Oklahoma 
OSES Ce Poe eee 2,500.00 
Oklahoma City, Pilgrim .........:- 4,000.00 
EANZOE SE MPTIMN c.g eee en's cone 1,200.00 
POTEIIPst AN) fetes ceca cd vse 750.00 
STIPE ILA c's a b.nc nc. 0 ¥ss& veces 500.00 
Oregon 
Pemat arGve; First ..60cie ces vnse 1,000.00 
Freewater, Federated ............ 5,000.00 
Pordand, Pyangelical ....4.....0+ 3,000.00 
Portland, Highland ........ Sane 5,000.00 
Salem, Knight Memorial .......... 2,500.00 
Porto Rico 
ERLE ENEME o's Gye yy bee & 91d, 69.00 6 4 0-8 
DMIMSIDG dante) o4 G0 s4 wad bad nccnee 
South Dakota 
EM daisy )n Sceve es v's sce 65% 3,000.00 
PET ERE, POTEE sy vas an nesnc tcc ee 900.00 
SME ELAS a dyin ana vad ons < 4060 500.00 
McLaughlin, German ............. 1,250.00 
PERIOD cic dd gi aessbsdeedereses 750.00 
Stevens, Community ..........-++. 1,600.00 
Muderwood, United ..6.s0.c2.0606 1,250.00 


Grants 


2,500.00 


2,667.64 
1,173.50 


47 


Total 


17,000.00 


7,550.00 


49,000.00 
17,500.00 


2,150.00 
20,332.76 
12,000.00 


23,000.00 


3,841.14 


12,650.00 
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State Loans 
Tennessee 

Crossvilleig. casas ex Risa YU htels »-viscc.e sek 

Robbins, Community ............. 2,000.00 
Territory of Hawaii 

On Oka a aU) TG te a ors cia mw nlrs.2 4s 1,500.00 
Texas 

Dallas, Janis > Heights tees fas wes << 6,500.00 

Rast El Pasd,, Mexican. 2.6.60... ee 

Bp E sey eb iret tee men haces s haeete tee 1,500.00 

POrtsATIMUt SEITSL lore SER ass acne chee 
Utah 

malt (Lake Gity. Phillips tess... 3% 1,500.00 
Vermont 

SSyaypbergetci (ole olay AM ay Le ie 7,500.00 
Washington é 

Anacortes, Pilorim Go suub ess can ss 1.500.00 

Bellingham, Swedish: ............. 2,000.00 

Doty. Open. Door semesters codes « 500.00 

Hillyard. Birstes euces stern ee ae 2,500.00 

Kelso; Finnish. «.c.0¢ehoencs oe oes 700.00 

Seattle; Alkire s2..c.) Se eee ot news 4,500.00 

Spokane. Lincoln Parleanesasywsces Pete 

Spokane, Westminster ............ 8,000.00 
Wisconsin 

Dousman Emanuel: niieie ss os - 2,000.00 

Watitwatosarhirst) <..cahuelatur. «cee arches 
Wyoming 


Green River; Union: 20s 2.4...4<<. 2,500.00 


Grants 


1,000.00 


1,500.00 


4,500.00 
275.53 
2,500.00 
800.00 


May, 1928 


Total 


3,000.00 


3,000.00 


16.075.53 
1,500.00 


10,000.00 


27,400.00 


3,800.00 


2.500.00 
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PAID TO PARSONAGES 


List of appropriations paid in 1927-8 as loans to aid in building parsonages 
for Congregational Churches. These loans are secured by a first mortgage on 
the property, and are repaid to the Society in instalments; the annual sums so 
paid vary according to the amount of the loan. When the payments thus 
made are equal to the amount of the mortgage, the obligation of the church 
is cancelled. 


State Loans Total 
California 

UTE IIIBL ATE SEIS pyc iiss 'W!oi0,0, vod s wale slats Rater $2,000.00 

Rear nee leds ed HOH ANY «2:<.0 <<: iciessasnors eb sige 1,500.00 Sabin 

Los Angeles, Western Knoll .............. 1,500.00 $5,000.00 
Florida 

BUTE Oram CS PSOE IG 5. coc duciaisi0.0,0/e.0ceie.0seieiele e.drdsa 175.00 Wea 

/ eT rca. eb aidin a o:< ae aeaes.ciece ov oe 1,000.00 1,175.00 

Georgia : 

EPI MEIOTRIOME VA, 5 Cale sicisaieie ais.aiels Maidic.s Sin.» 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Idaho 

ee PRN Wd 2 oe) = t,o, 0,0, s10,0.0.0,a\e:.8.ciesa.esese 750.00 750.00 
Illinois 

BME UWE ERTSD Dole a. «0, <.6.0)>,oninaceicraece aurea 2,000.00 2,000.00 
Kansas 

BOGAN EMItYS ROSEGAIE sac aus eaicccacedsicces 2,500.00 2,500.00 
Massachusetts 

Et MAES OTE LGIEGTS 1g a ¢.c.a'v,e1 ais\e.0 0.0 turn 600.0.0%0 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Minnesota 

LA TTS he 2 Se a IE 2,100.00 Bois 

SEPRAROT ETE ROtHICDOM <6. occiscccsiccsoenccs 400.00 2,500.00 
Missouri 

aan ie on 554. aie Kix eica.n «4,0 6.0:809 4/050 800.00 800.00 
Montana 

IIEIRUTAEE acts ce os svichecs << seve cds sues 1,000.00 

Medicine Lake, Union ..... ecktnens enies 900.00 ae te 

Pere Se RCEHICHEM Ci ccs Pa eiese sca ctevsnae 800.00 2,700.00 
Nebraska 

PIM INE TG pis eed ines cdsceccsevevccee 2,500.00 Neat 

SermnamGentral Path .icses<s.ssss0ccevase 2,500.00 5,000.00 
New Jersey 

EES OS 9 eee teers 1,500.00 1,500.00 
New York on 

Brooklyn, Nazarene ......c0sscvrccccecnce 3,000.00 ¥e5% 

EE SOUTH a oes ccs o Keciwsrccsondvcuce 1,000.00 eed 

BCHEMECERCY, FURTIM 3. ..ccccccsccccvcenee 3,000.00 7,000.00 


a 
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State Loans 
North Dakota 

Pettinger Hirst. sicc:antcaniteie cis & emacs 1,200.00 

Parahalll (harst tots nim coacet wera. x 50's slo astateats 600.00 
Ohio 

Cleveland, (Gytalitinns wd nc ono.stiaiaaiee Weasel 1,000.00 

MC WAflSDUte we Hatsteue ears Criss arees se oete eee k 2,000.00 
Oregon 

cee water sr CCerated Bren ac fomecschk eee ee 2,000.00 
South Dakota 

FIMNGSOt aes cdot eae selec nies a orn wa PIE ae 800.00 

Piumboldt, o Firstiee. t.c50c seen seek nie steely 2,000.00 
Tennessee 

SOdd ys) caves cdueebis iit ene cena cs kOe wee 800.00 
Territory of Hawaii 

FUNG et ei vad bis oe See Kas fa eee RATS: 1,500.00 

Honokad. ..4 Uses cae aac cules Saves, oa eee 1,220.00 
Texas 

Houston, Firstd,0sac0..¢~ ess ons Rae ceekskee 3,000.00 
Washington : 

Hoquiam, Swedish ........... Rea aes Tes 1,500.00 

Monroe; SBitst4etrcerets costes ts SY oe 1,200.00 

Vatighns boantelieeersds ate oe ee aceon 500.00 
Wisconsin 

Belotty) Gridley. sess sea Raabe in esisis eich Aste 1.650.00 

Pittsville, Hirdtiivey eG ccstvccassuttvesveavck 500.00 


OO HOE 
TAU ee 


i 4 
are 


May, 1928 


Total 


1,800.00 


3,000.00 


2,000.00 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL EXTENSION SOCIETY 


The first ten-year period of the Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society, the successor of the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Soci- 
ety in extension service, is now a matter of history. The period has been marked 
by a steadily growing program, the outstanding aim being that of an earnest 
endeavor to do a needed task in a constructive way. 


The reorganization took place in response to a definite call from our Con- 
gregational constituency, and it has resulted in a distinctly forward movement. 
Beginning its activities in 1928 as a part of the three-fold plan of the Church 
Extension Boards, its emphasis has been steadily placed on a four-fold basis of 
service: 

1. The organization of Mission Sunday Schools in religiously needy commu- 

nities. 

2. Aiding Sunday Schools in securing the best type of lesson study literature. 

3. Cooperation in the development of a strong program of religious education. 

4. Winning our young people for Christian life service. 

During the ten years 1,084 Mission Sunday Schools have been organized in 
thirty-seven states with a total initial enrollment of 41,801. This pioneer work has 
included cities, rural and industrial communities, lowland and mountain places, 
educational centers and the ranks of the unprivileged. Such service has called for 
careful study and wise planning, and strong foundations have been laid. The out- 
come will be abiding. Everything entering into the consecration of the extension 
workers, making for missionary outreach and religious educational advance, can 
and will be built into the program of the coming years. Through such a ministry 
we face our great, thronging, growing, fascinating America, glowing with its 
possibilities. 

During these years the aim has been to organize Sunday School Extension 
work in such a way as to place every mission Sunday School under direct pastoral 
care. This has resulted in a large number of the schools organized eventually 
becoming numerically a part of the Church Schools with which they were asso- 
ciated in leadership at the beginning. This has strengthened centrally located 
parishes and at the same time cared for the needs of the outlying regions. 

For the most part the extension staff has been joint with that of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society. The vital need, however, is for a larger 
number of full time field workers, who will be commissioned to care for the 
forty-two per cent of frontier territory where no religious educational work is 
being done. 

The Directors of City, Rural, Foreign-speaking and Negro work, have coop- 
erated in our Sunday School Extension plans. Branch Sunday School activities 
have resulted in a number of important church organizations, surveys have been 


we 
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made in many rural regions, from Ellis Island throughout the entire country, the 
service has been continuous and unified. 

Grants of lesson study literature have been made to thirty-seven states. 
Indian, Cuban, Mexican, German and Italian groups have shared with distinctly 
American speaking organizations. To such, meeting oftentimes in schoolhouse or 
community hall in lonely places, such a helpful ministry counts in a big way. 
During 1927, needy Sunday Schools received grants in the states of Alabama, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

Student Summer Service became a definite part of the work of the Society 
since 1921. Over three hundred Congregational young people have been com- 
missioned for service in thirty-seven states coming from one hundred and eight 
different educational institutions. Some of these are now in full time service in 
the home or foreign field, the latter representing twelve missionary workers in 
eight countries. Ministering to the spiritual, intellectual and physical needs of 
others, in ways calling for the best they had to give, has made these student work- 
ers realize that there was something they could do, and the world was waiting for 
them to do it. 

Facing our enlarging program, inadequately financed, we are challenged by the 
fact that in terms of practical everyday living, a service so much worth while 
should receive larger consideration in terms of doing and giving. It calls for 
adventuring in a larger way. It means a tremendous facing of our task. Its urge 
is the taking of God into our lives, and putting our lives into God’s world. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


The Congregational 
Church Extension Boards 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


The Congregational Church Building Society 
The Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 


FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1928 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
EXTENSION BOARDS 


CONTRIBUTIONS IN DETAIL BY STATES 


Alatania hice iesivivs oleae eGas s.s sp das 5.55% 0p 0» 09a 0 en $291.40 
ATIZONA cos vice oko s'e aim co wis WC OAS bie ewe, 6G-0 8 0 e's 6.40 ee 602.48 
ATI T AS. se iiisleeieicdin > s SWS ek isin’) 0's io 0 0 Ciolb lore’ w\ 6 <a ce 4.17 
Californias, North <0: %20 ce eee cee 1s Aso vn bees c's 50 > os aintnen 2,288.25 
California, South oo). 2. ps Paw ate so ece's oleae. nc ¢eve 0 nce ole 6,958.35 
Colorado «ia eave etic cites se bine oo ailavesals «Fs eopie cee te ae 5,712.09 
Connecticut pis cash edenulesite si > tes ule aie pc ote dies b'a-s qatar 62,846.32 
Delaware's ct es.s ie ovsies ta pues 6 ce ie ees o> 60+ = Uh 6 enn 1.83 
District of ‘Columbia. 257 vee. ct nc ons sete its ss > ole eo 1,149.84 
FOrida) oi.su'e baie disin + SEER ERD etc Patna haem «Sate oe a 2,738.50 
GOOTRIA Bia Sas, ork a 6 aenta patel eletabs trite wk'sye o ephce OM>, hl ave» 01s ante ann 573.92 
ELA Wali ios svcsves bee elee eb cubes vane Weds be 6d 6a > sete 750.00 
Tdaho? sreic.. Fas dee 205 sos eee ese oe. x Wink we Sea e'k'e hi, bg Olendia neck 485.16 
T1li018. «ples ervinkc > »lcisre Were leit tele « Soe Wins Uo a Pll! iste'atsle See 42,915.89 
Trndiatial oii sc wwe oa ee Game ernie te eis vo Sits. Slee meri so 3,733.70 
TOwa sc 5 MR Ri loa cee cette viol artless Gkie’e oetee ey ob estate mieten 10,570.12 
Ko amSag’ ev iclediva osc d.9 See A) Poe ielGe bbs BS 6 oomperhi y Oe orn 3,636.62 
Kentucky! (oo. ick aa cee eles greg utes's G0 ects A a kceelbis 0's Sy. 4.ark etn 118.68 
Louisiana 2-460 fevers vie cae 60d Rete s sea os wa SA 8 6. 21165 390.10 
Maine ic.svicw siete cere bb tkatethe vale. deck ofic ou pidten.eeials Onna 9,621.58 
Maryland wie wire cara vines a8 sonido tesa Toe a prsie ole ie edn on iol0 fess pee 76.59 
Massachusetts: 24)..5« sd. cis Manos spbis cb be aden ovis sess aaenenn 99,671.62 
Michiigeatii55ia'sats wish p8 uate irwna sin doco yb anu aNW bes lore @esave 5 aCe se 13,504.44 
Minnesota’ Geis cs ccteak Stats av bes a oalew Wiehe ley ieruis ate) Ot 6,588.56 
MissisSippi s. cwneidparga tela siecle 4 ki vee een 0 lg Stoo sta a 144,26 
Missouri: "ssc: -sdistarou stovclernxp's era's psjaia: out eresa loss ores kale sears relates nen 4,127.90 
Montana . ic-saculele oor wi) xe reenrvelalbince Gioia ce cisveve i ackyt ate te gene 956.02 
Nebraska © scsccs caine Deke Hae weap ae e/a ise rei iy? = tet ae ee 4,731.00 
New Hampshire <, os. 0cs ocuscve 5400s sep 0 sive sa ste een 11,405.31 
New: Jersey as ca siotals alatem/acarh ck 4/1458 le Gana "aa Wet mami 9,736.31 
New Mexic6 isc éc05 20 oh ic us es ned woh oie vie'be 6s ny.6. a oie 154.41 
New ‘York: ic:c..!s.6 divtekcs smh wie hui vistava o sipieia ont 8 eroreha ea fo aan 32,033.19 
North Carolina, «incase earee ones. ocn igi eieeinies eis wie capt a a 612.72 
North: Dakota: \4 0%. evvis.oas ose ule ce viens oe dele iniviaeistuis ale atta 2,347.44 
TIO § Mids ini. « ares sve 'sis ate a em Seis moe MPM ce ale ath a eve ior dito ale cote erat 19,265.19 
Oklahoma: 's .s<cuisssc5 osu eie & mene sie ee aisvisl 4.0/0 ate nore An oa 907.88 
O40, eee a PAIN 3,261.93 
Pentisyivatiias is eames pabrane cee on Wide s Gee see goes ae ey < eo 1 
Rhode laland .. oo. ccsaebdeS nde pees koa oie holes) aad en .. 9,050.47 


South: Carolina .....26s00ss«s cuss uae nee sawnlep aioe cd Caen 90.44 
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Tennessee ...... 


Wermont. os .<.as 
Gates er gee rae 
Washington ..... 
Wisconsin «2... - 
Wyoming ....... 


Miscellaneous 


ie ee ae 
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$407,485.97 


oR QuSCE GEO OIDO COREE DDL $187,175.72 
_ OTIC. SCE AGUDODODOE: EE Leeror es: 161.625.57 
SSE SRO DC BOP CUI OC HORE EES 58,684.68 


$407,485.97 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
Fiscal Year Ending March 31, 1928 


RECEIPTS 


Contributions (See table on page 55): 


Churches, Sunday Schools........... 


Legacies, Matured Conditional Gifts: 


Total Legacies of the year.......... 
Matured Conditional Gifts.......... 


Less Legacy expenses............ 


Transferred to Legacy Equaiiza- 
CiOT “PUN yoo aysiu eee ee cea hos 


Income from Investments: 


Total interest and dividends......... 


Deductions: 
Added to principal of certain funds 
Interest on Conditional Gifts.... 


Investment expenses ........... 


Total Receipts of National Society..... 


ier sesconenars $147,091.90 
eek ae cer 15,011.00 


$162,102.90 


$ 1,182.54 


40,920.36 42,102.90 


nee ccer $147,716.08 


$20,463.09 
20,972.96 
436.27 41,872.32 


a ad eee ee 


$187,175.72 


120,000.00 


—_ 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


Missionary Labor (See detailed table on page 60): 


LerClGh ACCT S « Ig Fi a ee RINE A $421,915.47 
Annuity premiums for field workers........... 726.97 
$422,642.44 
Administration: 
Salaries, Secretarial Department............... $10,846.52 
Salaries, Treasury Department................ 4,420.87 
PAL DECEE To slated wnra'vid 46 «eas nee) FASTA 11,670.76 
RIV EMIINEESEVEDISES 4 .ccsccccacccadcnvccccccne 1,148.00 
Annual and Midwinter Meetings.............. 3,771.21 
31,857.36 
General Expenses: 
SEEM EE RPCHSCS aig carci gt ss aces sos ga aeesy ks $4,445.46 
RUE MEERA COAG s araic.s cy i<s sade cesctuiscne'e de 983.23 
PROPS OCIGTY: ELXPENSES ..e sic ane ccin vices e asec 1,595.26 
MMPS RUAMEOHS! EXDENSES c.cos.c cas coesce ce enmians 988.72 
Snr NEOUS We ehicivcin ss Gives nik wm Kee eae Hale 239.35 
Postage, Stationery, Telephone, Printing....... 1,494.12 
Re tes a Gidea ole Gv wie coh ous. 00 00 owsie d suten.e 3,726.53 
13,472.67 
Publicity: 
EM PInSrICaN, MISHIONATY occ sccesensonasvse $6,315.51 
Reports, Books, Leaflets, etc. ..........s00s005 6,304.49 
12,620.00 
EEL BIG ee Cac sy in ax’ wins oan. s ha gle Lae a Keke 2210 1,565.76 
eS ais abs Riedie e's he Kain a Wand Ra 6¥ 6s. o5 40 Wide ee pied 40 1,000.00 
MMRMMICTV OT MEIGGIONG 6 oc.cc concer scccscctsatecgeacvesiccss 19,818.73 
Total Disbursements of National Society.................... $502,976.96 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNTS 


Receipts: 
Gontributiona: shart. + oteictstiwicsl onie'\stoielscivletpintei sly ss $187,175.72 
Legacies, Matured Gifts (met)................. 120,000.00 
Income from Investments..........+-..++e0+s 105,843.76 
$413,019.48 
Disbursements: 
Missionary Hservice 2..che ow nc os epik see ssn hee $422,642.44 
Administration tes oxic eles oy es ee a weis useales autaes 31,857.36 
Genertll fioxpentes scsvse ec veds saandd>srwnweaon 13,472.67 
Publicity tent were cen cremens Saks eee teens ree 12,620.00 
Sundry teicher cece scatterer sateen para 22,384.49 
502,976.96 
Deficit for year ending March 31, 1928..........csseesm $89,957.48 
By vote of the Administrative Committee, April 18, 1928, there 
was transferred from Legacy Equalization Fund, the amount 
available’ for a deficit this: years... 60.5; .00es «0 ss see 6,783.14 
Leaving @ net deficit of 5 0c b nee esas need oe $83,174.34 
Division of the $1 Received 
by the National Society 
Contributions 45 cents Investments 26c. Legacies 29c. 


Division of the $1 Disbursed by 
the National Society 


Expense Sundries 
Missionary Service 84 cents 9c, 4 & 


 ——l 
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Summary of Constituent State Societies 
Annual Reports 


RECEIPTS 
Balance Begin- Contributions Legacies and Loans and Total 
ning of Year (net) Investments Miscellaneous Receipts 
California (No.)..... $3,354.51 $21,464.52 $8,544.38 Sane, $00,000.41 
Gahtornia (So.):...° 3,857.44 58,094.70 4,472.28 $3,569.47 69,993.89 
Connecticut ........ 3037.99 34,255.36 23,475.94 Bc em SR 7O0.2o 
Va WAtLINe tease cee ss *5,731.17 83,559.32 49,947.90 3,000.00 130,776.05 
LUNI En 2,721.68 39,330.58 6,849.90 8,000.00 56,902.16 
RIWrid we de cieicas cies s+ « 574.77 12,332.46 5,043.18 7,567.73 25,518.14 
LEC ge bt. 280 a 18.17. 12,769.70 28752" “7,108.37. 20,176.76 
UE AS eae 1,118.80 20,606.59 11,488.34 4,000.00 37,213.73 
Massachusetts ...... se 66,803.40 88,430.54 12,016.25 167,250.19 
REICHIVAT alc ois os 5 os 5,207.00 30,877.00 3,405.00 1,517.00 41,006.00 
Mid. Atl. Conference mee, 10,532.31 ABS 5 ee Rho 
LORENT GES en *2,651.76 30,245.40 909.99 2,500.00 31,003.63 
CS ig as ea 8,451.59 15,567.91 2,344.01 Sean) 20005.01 
WRCUIAARH ME ce sices ids 255.90 11,859.72 128.71 2,146.00 14,390.33 
New Hampshire 1,317.12 11,822.23 11,225.03 2,610.06 26,974.44 
REBUY OLE cad voc: 270.22 56,922.71 4,272.16 13,950.14 79,415.23 
ies he ae are 261.46 25,689.89 2,500.00 2,200.00 30,651.35 
Rhode Island ....... 987.20 7,745.84 252.34 athe 8,985.38 
WMeetiOnt e226. t.>.. 7,216.75 19,280.56 23,388.20 49,885.51 
WV ASI EON: yds. ss aie "585. 77 ~—-17,989.00 701.66 9,973.19 25,078.08 
BMVISCOHSI «4.5005 resp aay Rn Ao 
$28,681.90: $587,749.20 $247,667.08 $80,151.21 $933,717.08 
*Overdraft ; 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Missionary Service General Loans and ____ Total Dis- 
ield Administration Expenses Miscellaneous bursements 
California (No.)..... $27,066.82 oe RPS, .... $32,345.41 
California (So.)..... 31,124.89 $11,330.21 4,328.99 $13,903.73 60,687.82 
CONMECHICHE Goss... 45,379.14 9,710.09 2,394.42 1,000.00 58,483.65 
La ac as ee yaks ee aur eie Rune sLOb,7 00140 
Oi ys (SS 9 eae 23,419.51 29,804.03 782.16 .. 54,005.70 
RE Pais eda an sw a.e.0is 9,315.96 4,720.80 2,474.56 7, 400. Oa Zale 
ARE caer d isn. » « 5,630.37 5,330.11 4,062.54 4, "495, 86 =: 19,518.88 
RO nS aise 6:8, sian «0's 16,939.75 8,907.50 4,881.15 4,000.00 34,728.40 
Massachusetts pate aon 128,276.17 34,929.98 ..+» 4,044.04 167,250.19 
UM MPST oes one ea 18,183.00 11,500.00 9,113.00 afd) 130,72 90,00 
Mid. Atl. Conference #7 601.92. 2,396.03 838.62 are wee 
Bistesota. 5... sys » 374. 18 10,523.04 4,860.32 2,500.00 33,757.54 
I eee ee 11,750. 3,209.74 1,122.41 seaeee LLO0RZ 77. 
CLO 8,556.80 5,460.70 267.94 .... 14,285.44 
New Hampshire 16,674.58 4,870.78 3,374.42 35.31 24,955.09 
OT nae. ns t:0)s» 1,236.45 8,430.15 23,404.69 Sesh whOlOV dee 
CL a 16,449.96 5,250.00 6,107.19 2,700.00 30,507.15 
Rhode Island ....... 2,760.00 2,980.34 821.46 nie 6,561.80 
na eee 18,686.11 8,482.24 7,268.94 1,361.19 35,798.48 
Washington ........ yA ha wef 5,377.67 3, ge 29 Piel» "DO SGL08 
UV IBCONSIN 6.5.00 +e" Sy! 


$466,817.38 $173,213.41 


+No report furnished 


ee, SS 


$84,694.69 $41,440.13 $886,967.99 


**Report for Middle Atlantic District includes ten months only. 
cea ya ae State reports are for the calendar year 1927, except Maine, Massachusetts, 


OP see 


ee 


which pogres O a the fiscal year ending March 31st, 1928, and Rhode Island 
April 30th, 1928. 
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MISSIONARY LABOR 
ACTUAL CASH EXPENDED APRIL 1, 1927, TO MARCH 31, 1928 


Eastern Division Office: ..............cceeseeee $9,450.31 
Extension Workers ...cssecescencecssccerercces 3,774.44 
UOPEG cuininfe bate te Saisie in: caiowias eis ieiele sfathieta ain't ol profane 18,021.10 
ERGATA Ww visin gticloiele\s ola sige Bn Rese BIC e aes 6 8 piste ews 4,945.50 
Middle Atlantic District (Constituent)............ 9,908.14 
Sodcnenst’™” LiSeieial sey ask neces es Gas 6 Vos ais ve 'e'Ge 34,590.53 

SPECIAL ITEMS 
Advisory Board of the Southeast...........+..5-- 200.00 
Continvent (Metin at cts es hs eee es ke wee hs aay o/s 460.00 
Negro Work, South ..... 4,005.63 
Southern Congregationalist .. 500.00 
Student Summer Service 911.50 

($4,642.83 charged to states) 
Young People’s and Pastors’ Conferences ......... 928.54 

—————___ $87,695.69 

Western Division Office: ............05 cece eee $9,798.15 
Coleamda: Steers srancatiea ste: trrans apis Goxreiately Rants 22,679.07 
Idahlig——Soth Ac ¢ tas aie pak wists vo Ryan wane ioe Rafe BAe ale 10,932.55 
Misaduri: Ss scan eee se onsh a wap e slid Deke p mene o's 6,556.87 
Montara i4 i. celea seed eke ants vy sin eines Melee abies en 33,216.84 
North! Diahkotasts asa vans soe ustk Une caine sis ebm ons 6 26,873.21 
Oklahoma (‘ecco eke e eaten sinus 2 Sto dre wees 6 es 15,438.72 
COP0D nics cae Ua Reece e en eeeee as Ee Sees CORT 8 16,730.42 
South Central District .0..5....+.:, pn we. bieisivins hie 21,627.62 
StH OaKOES: 50s Gielen a ean Mines wate Xmen whee 34,560.75 
MOntwest, LIiStr itt so acre in ete) otelbonsisle eo ainterteretere wo 32,442.12 
PREM eon ais S45 ida a aletet ete prte oe sre ab aerecetak ne pe 8,824.12 
Washington, Alaska; INS Sdaho V2.5 <smasies os neces 8,869.17 
Wivtinnitiwr. os ak os ciciaie chnetendinie etiece cewibes Guaens: Sexel vice 9,955.41 

SPECIAL ITEMS 
Amarillo. Texas 5.\..n see rake ny Oho Dane 3,637.40 
Collbran. Colovadaiis <a. ccates ca'on cie <p phlei dshcas 2,610.54 
Extension Worker in Washington .............05+ 2,297.31 
Elospital” Fund, “Soutnweatl i..0%4 > cassie eae ko 88 5,025.00 
Pastor-at-Large,, Southwest os<5 sks saiaseresae > 3,160.30 
Summer + Assetiblies: .¢,. Sceigicnicn stage a8 he 6 eles idles is 571.10 
Student Summer’ Service sic.c0s a caic vey cakelsoas om 711.76 

($14,413.45 charged to states) 

276,518.43 

General Division: 

AVUNOHIAN rr civics bo ais Cake pre RRA A okie ap lkelaalens $4,718.12 
ULGATIAN) ters ais a's ooo vith eae elbins erie WU oie SiR Ce 1,190.98 
MI EHIIGIN | | oleic 516 Suri oie'e owe eee whi te «At Steeles re del hse 12,347.09 
Dano-Norwevian) ich Gsick x bos oe « vxte dasialanls dpiais's « 1,604.05 
GORMAN, 0d 2a Waste erence ke alent pink eo aes eee es sede 26,695.92 
Greeks dite bas CRs awrecelas sh VURs wile hehe Wa eh ne h 731.76 
italian os. cereus ss etre sch eens dead abel are 4,242.56 
Slavies | 04.5 ea co tele poe e es he he kab ee hee nies, 11,469.89 
Swedish’ (4:4 cus wsistaste ent eptel'ew wise Pls Mawr om oleae 4,362.90 
Negro: Work 125255 seeeetoe re stadt ea ee ramet 9,891.21 
City “Work sniten acca eee ae ok 6,168.68 
Town and Country) Work: .\dcass.<0sccsdssics is 5,660.14 
$89,083.30 

SPECIAL ITEMS 
Annuity Premiums for Field Workers ..........-- 884.34 
Automobile Insurance «20 sas cwiss sweyevewatsace 939.47 
Chaplains. -i-scrsg tere Marne) ens tc aseaarine eares 2,522.65 
Chicago Of Gt: cieisisntessalsin e470 0 clin ago MENSA ole oie dae 450.00 
Congregationalist and Literature .........-+-+se0: 1,898.59 
Ellis. Island. 6600s ove tise d Cre Os 5 0s 6 Se wlohe eae e se 2,217.46 
Literature Granta’ 5.ccsieds0.cobelne 8 nce pier as cin Wa 1,009.90 
Migrant Work ..).¢.0.caccue ae bun when wee GeNlee de 1,500.00 
Pensions .«ii¢s cc nae<ine CRGAAe hear O8 DAS eee pies 1,268.96 

($2,698.02 Student Summer Service charged to 

languages) . 


$12,691.37 101,774.67 $465,988.79 
Special Contributions forwarded to fields not covered 


by our regular schedule...........-ceeeeeeee 3,000.00 
$468,988.79 

Congregational Home Missionary Society ........- 44 
Congregational Sunday School Extension Society... 46,346.35 
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INVESTMENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 
Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1927................... $2,681,962.94 


Additions During Year: 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund (Income Added) $467.80 


N. S. Wordin Fund (Income Added)......... 19,935.29 
CSNein AL Gift} Hund 2.0. cask ese acto ces es 55,150.00 
General Reserve Fund, Profit on Sale of 

NRL ULL) eth a 59,257.68 
Legacy Equalization Fund..............0... 20,349.43 
Ministerial Pension Reserve Fund........... 956.60 
Pyimatem seymour Fund 223i kik. en ees 437.10 
MancmWomArwater PQd... ost svace ches ssdees 1,000.00 
Pegapetmer. White. Pund........0siecececes 2,000.00 
PRM e WI! FUNG, . scent cave ciiscedces 2,689.10 
mepecca lr. raitbanks Fund... 0s) 20s ve seees 2,000.00 
Joseph M. and Susan F. Stone Fund......... 757.62 

165,000.62 

$2,846,963.56 

Reductions During Year: 

Meacurea Gondtional Gifts. 0.0... .60. ee cess $24,013.40 
PINE rr SUSE PETG. 2. sakes cide dd sic ce dae wis 3,683.61 
Reeser teaualization Fund. ii.iecice ss sacses 42,084.67 

69,781.68 

Balance of Investment Fund, March 31, 1928................ $2,777,181.88 


INVESTMENT FUNDS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS 
(Detailed list of Securities will be sent upon request) 


Stocks: 
Ga Grivel bel thes let re $258,598.00 
Met MiA REE Oa Teil. coy alee ck acy od ace 248,451.28 
SUAS INOS ie is 7 64,683.24 
SRS RE ea ois ui ane ich dee 6.0 6.8 dc sare 240,548.00 
Bonds: 
eee METOIEE AR Clt Ys cls eno ie ea wae vin aeiels ale 112,954.00 
SEAMEN te oe ads sare cts cece cs.ee aeeth 433,924.75 
SE TEIMIBE MG dora cco a vx vc veaciwns teens s 549,812.50 
eR MERREND Pent Geta nbc x wine 3 vd oe. 0 e RSte oe 127,227.50 
RCIA cag din wp oaiy cen em ie ese wale 5,086.43 
PUIMCRUIATIOOUM dir sccs ccc cs veces Ne ae a chee eee mites 319.71 
Ne ee Ti vo parr eecccececednes ses 589,083.29 
Cash Temporarily Loaned to Current Funds.... 88,987.32 
NE RR Ee ds 0 ale oo i 5.n. 2.6 v.88.) w\dss Bia Leo 57,505.86 
———._ $2,777,181.88 
LIST OF INVESTMENT FUNDS, MARCH 31, 1928 
ESD es ne, hs bi eco wy. ose 8 iv 0.05 Pane A oie «4 $390.165.36 
POOGCr OM AleaHOn Funds a6... cs once ae recess sesccrceesvece 120,349.43 
Temporary Investment Fund..........c.sccececsceseceesveces 1,701.00 
EIDE SEROULEY oe deh, yn c's Gok AA wh oe Ok > 0 ALARA TURK Oh SO LRO 96,800.90 
EE eT ate chan a CAbea 6 .5e be CA. 4S nage ners 100,000.00 
Ministerial Pension Reserve Fund..............0cceeeeeeeeeees 18,613.88 


$727,630.57 
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Endowment Funds: 

Joseph M. and Susan F. Stone Fund.......- $858,873.22 
Nathaniel S. Wordin Fund...........++.+- 382,395.12 
Strong Memorial Fund........++++eeeeeeees 138,814.46 
James McQuesten Fund.....-.--.+++eeerees 100,000.00 
Lyman K. Seymour Fund.....-.-.-+++++++: 54,606.56 
Clara E. Hillyer Fund.........---++-eeeeee 50,000.00 
Swett Exigency Fund...........ssseeeeeees 50,000.00 
Mary E. Wilde Fund........---+eeeeeeereee 31,169.00 
A. W. Kenny Fund... sc... se. eeccteeres 30,000.00 
Hariet R. Ballou Fund..........--eeeeseees 30,000.00 
Thomas S. Johnson Fund..........+++++++: 27,700.00 
Wm. F. Merrill Memorial Fund...........- 23,698.14 
Fund in Memory of George Jepherson...... 20,000.00 
C. S. Peaslee Trust Fund............-.000+ 18,930.22 
Eva A. Houston Trust Fund............-++5 18,123.53 
Sarah H. Sage Fund..........-cceeeeeeeees 15,000.00 
Walter S. Hogg Memorial Fund..........-. 15,000.00 
Alice E. Luther Fund.,.05 <i.02 J ths daciissle os 12,400.70 
William H. Laird Fund....s......:++.--.- 10,000.00 
Augusta M. Manning Fund.......-...-..-- 9,521.52 
Edward L. Clarke Fund.......+..--+seeee-- 9,000.00 
E, M. Condit Trust Fund..........0+ se00ee- 8,750.00 
Dr. Orren S. Sanders Benevolent Fund...... 8,973.27 
CAS Pord dtind «occ os oo amie ne 09 vrais orsleane 7,575.38 
Annie Ta. Whitin Fund... ..2-0c.s+-+0san sea 7,000.00 
Susan Goddard Fund......-....cceseseenees 6,289.05 
Dr. Miles Spaulding Fund..........++-++++: 5,431.12 
Lachlan Macdonald Fund...........++++--- 5,340.29 
Mary A. Goddard Fund........+.eseeeeeees 5,171.62 
Mary L. Bowers Fund.......+-+++e+eeeeeee 5,000.00 
Robert Hamilton Fund.........-.+eeeeeeees 5,000.00 
George L. Newton Fund..........eeseeeee 5,000.00 
Sophie B. Lord Fund........-.++++eeeeeeee 4,975.00 
Levi Graves  Pu0d. suc cnc stile es ore cepts cies 4,492.00 
Sarah M. Allen Memorial Fund...........-. 4,000.00 
Fred B. Dingley Fund........+.eseeeeeeeees 2,754.30 
Susan M. Dewing Fund..........-sseeeeee- 2,689.10 
Amory Woodbury Fund.........++++++5+- 2,400.00 
Catharine A. Blakeman Fund.............-- 2,000.00 
Martha J. Kimball Fund........--..++++e 2,000.00 
J. H. Merrill Fund........ceeceeesceeeeeaee 2,000.00 
Maria R. Warriner Fund...........-+.--0- 2,000.00 
Mary A. Wright Fund.........-++eseeeeee 2,000.00 
Mary H. Chase Fund..........seeeeeeeveeee 2,000.00 
Elizabeth H. White Fund..........++.+++-. 2,000.00 
Rebecca P. Fairbanks Fund..............-. 2,000.00 
Emily S. Huntington Fund........-++++++- 1,922.62 
Luther Farnham Trust Fund............++:- 1,900.00 
Lizzie FE) Lamb Fund? 4. sdicowsseeeetassse 1,900.00 
George W. Mabie Fund........+-++++e+eee 1,600.00 
Take: Trast’ Fund. oes ssc0. cee aes tot own se 1,600.00 
Elvira S. Spaulding Fund..........-+-+-+++: 1,532.52 
Charles M. Mead Memorial Fund........... 1,500.00 
Horace G. Story Fund...........seeeceeees 1,450.69 
H. Adaline Thompson Trust Fund.......... 1,216.17 
Charles N. Hayward Fund...........e+ee0e: 1,194.18 
Margaret A. Simpson Fund........+.+++++: 1,100.00 
Louse (S; Baker Fund vei -oSos dane cscansvens 1,000.00 

1,000.00 


Mary B. Skinner Fund...........0+ee++eees 
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Mary B. Spaulding Trust Fund............. 1,000.00 
ese PS EDMe UNG 2%) oki 's acclvinls si craieronsier 1,000.00 
erate PO MBCENG BE UNG ... 0 occ ecu uanken sacks 1,000.00 
RFCOTREN VV RRUtTIO EF UTIG . 6 5c cis eales auc asides ee 1,000.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearl Garner Fund........... 1,000.00 
Pats me aIMeS OMe FUNG. 4 os sis ce esd ca on eens 1,000.00 
Pree ce aEOUL FUNG, oc. cc ccccwceusacssce 1,000.00 
Prague Mites. AL BryantiFundosiiass ss. 1,000.00 
John H. and Harriet Richardson Fund...... 1,000.00 
IMAryeventwater Hind... 2 j-indsk< a> << + 1,000.00 
PU WAr MRA VIO eB UN 6c. .6 iss ccee ses acnas se 900.00 
PINON e LOPS td. on ee. ag ee cs oe cent 897.05 
PRIMOUY MOOS FUNG...) owe ccce wens sects 875.00 
Breer ee ee MMCCHUINS Ftd os cine «cise nee ayeiores 690.00 
ao Uk NOR ICIN Ors 8 es Reema ae 581.36 

H. M. Keener Fund...............seeeeees 500. 

Marie E. McMaster Fund......... rataledtare vrs 500.00 
MUO Meomt Se WICK ETI 6. Sa ccc ess cedis bees ces 500.00 
eile 32k GTEC’ 11 a ee 500.00 
a Prete PGtCiictss) Ftd «oy cc cs ene sce noes 500.00 
eRe TTPe CAC ETISECL | «2543101 ood 9.5 loo. Sele Bo isis ¥e 500.00 
PISA er GIDOR EUG 0c ccs 0 hese 008 500.00 
aya 13 2G Ye 8k 0) see 478.12 
Katharine C. Eastman Fund........... 0.0% 190.00 
REEL UY VEL LUGS sioicv es o,5.5c6.0 015,000 100.00 
PEPE CAV DU Cara lye Gas ai, 6 sions e esindiy ae 100.00 
PAPPPPITGO EHC ccna sqaveccevcntersceee 100.00 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward.... 100.00 
Andrew J. and Laura A. Finn Fund........ 50.00 

—————_—__ 2,049,551.31 


$2,777,181.88 
AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Mr. William T. Boult, Treasurer, 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sir: 

I have audited the accounts of the Congregational Home Missionary Society 
for the year ended March 31, 1928, and hereby certify that the Summary of 
Receipts and Disbursements amounting to: 

EOP Ere aa REN SAE 5'5:0jh.0.o:se:eie edule s ec'sejsin.t $413,019.48 
Disbursements .......... scene eet eaeeeeeeeee ee eaees 502,976.96 
sets forth correctly the transactions as stated by the books. 


I further certify that I have examined or verified by direct correspondence 
with the depositories the investments belonging to the Society, which have a book 
value of Two Million Six Hundred and Twenty-Five Thousand Six Hundred 
and Two Dollars and Twenty-Seven Cents ($2,625,602.27) and have counted or 
verified by direct correspondence with the depositories the cash balance on March 


31, 1928, amounting to: 
OTN iden ta cannes poss sasesv un sek $145,718.18 
pee E MUP EME AMINED Creche hy vee vie ov tia tel sele'sa's ong 775.00 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) CHESTER. P. CHILD, 
New York, July 19, 1928. Certified Public Accountant. 


The Congregational Church Building Society 


Report of the Treasurer for the Year Ended March 31, 1928 


CURRENT FUNDS 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions” maui see oe ates arse coke ae eee 
Legacies and Matured Conditional Gifts.......... 
Interest and Dividends ............. $70,279.33 
Less; Annuities Paid. i,cseeee ase ss 7,021.64 
Total ‘Receipts cncscs wesc casein scnueonntd 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Administration: 
Executive Salaries <.<nosses sss $12,213.89 
Clerical. Sataries? 7. cscs sees 9,336.61 
Wraveling Expenses sens 42+ cen = 921.61 
Meetings Ji cih wis sewesianas Sewers 3,016.98 
General Expenses: 
Agency, “EX penSen ves ken enn su $3,556.35 
Interdenominational ........... 1,276.20 
Legal, Investment and Legacy 
Ex petisevgs. soon scat ree 1,876.26 
Ministerial Annuity Dues ....... 592.60 
Miscellaneous Expense ......... 816.63 
Oifice Equipment ey cevs denn ae ee 191.50 
Postage, Stationery, Telephone, 
Printing cesta cea ee es 1,203.81 


Renin cacieitvmsicinaecte natn ser 2,981.21 


Publicity: 
“The American Missionary” .... $5,052.39 
Reports, Books, Leaflets, etc. ... 6,011.96 


Honorary’, Salaries avi pein eee kee 


Commussion son Missiors:) +s.>4.1cees ee) oka 
Morttary gata mieten ees canis «lection tre ieee 


Transferred to Revolving Funds for Church 


Bittldines Ard tcuhebaws ediees ween eee 
Transferred to Investment Funds for Minis- 
terial Pension Reserve Fund............. 


$161,625.57 
28,558.47 


ee) 


$25,489.09 


12,494.56 


11,064.35 
1,252.55 
15,854.91 
800.00 


$176,486.27 
10,000.00 


66,955.46 


$186,486.27 
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REVOLVING FUNDS FOR CHURCH AND PARSONAGE BUILDING AID 
Balance, April 1, 1927 (Appropriated, Subject to Call): 


Mor torrenortiiaitig Ald ... 2.008 as 6% stnene $181,937.01 
For Parsonage Building Aid .......ccseseee 31,110.79 
$213,047.80 
Transferred From Current Funds: 
Rercet negate Ein Citim Ald) oi. 64/0 < os sien s G0cie'ss 176,486.27 
RECEIPTS 
Repayments: 
(Mopigdigg Bact te or $202,485.51 
(eG tay LE nEI OLD See oe re 47,409.75 
Petes SOE MIZOATS vinie ste ccs es 06 68 54,008.64 
Total Repayments by Churches .......... $303,903.90 
RereCear Oi GO OUrCh: Oats vies sce esse Ras vo es 25,180.83 
eae ECOTIOCEL UM rele is, sie aie ajc dogais a.e.eves Gace 21,609.48 
Contributions for Parsonage Loan Fund..... 83.50 
PUIRELEEP OE ATT ANUS. 5 cick siys ee o 6 6.00 0 5c ore Stic veins 5,383.91 
Income of Taintor Fund (For Parsonage 
PMNIFMMMBEETESICN 1098 dre nivera'e hia.siaisielaecee Serate lea » ¢ 193.47 
a 356,355.09 
SRT RESE CORNER ere clea elias cae dais sees © cles ie lek bree! dae $745,889.16 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Paid to Churches: 
SCCM ILOBNG! owis':s vss cceese'e'ss $331,225.00 
SEERCIOUxEALICS “ais «ceva isic eine eas s 171.022.17 
Pareondees L0aN8. 25 is fvielavs o's 63,595.00 
Ete atta: CHU CHER euis.s sun ss oo 0s oe 0 0 $565,842.17 
Insurance, Taxes and Repairs .............. 509.23 
SPaVE MEM UPIM LITHO OMEN des ss cos vicscclac bccn eels a eeleleey ' $566,351.40 
Balance, March 31, 1928 (Appropriated, Subject to Call): 
Mar Garon balding Aid ....<.0.6scseeeve ss $157,736.36 
For Parsonage Building Aid ................ 21,801.40 
———__ $179,537.76 
Temporary Loan to Investment Funds for 
UES gg eae s dia else's ewe w ne's $150,000.00 


BBO) I TAAU oye Wess o¥e she banca daesasewna 29,537.76 
————__ $179,537.76 
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INVESTMENT FUNDS 


Investment Funds, April 1, 1927................. 
Additions: 
General Reserve Fund, Profit on Sale of 
SECUITEEG ames e ciris ean hs.e.0 Bisa Oe Sallis ace 
Ministerial Reserve Pension Fund .......... 
De yiiath he SCYNIOUE CHUNG Pcisieicis nie viol «le cos soe 
Joseph M. and Susan F. Stone Fund......... 
Orren S. Sanders Fund,Income Added........ 


Augusta Billings Taintor Memorial Fund ... 


Reductions: 


Matured Conditional Gifts :...........0eee0e: 


Investment Funds, March 31, 1928: 
Endowment Funds: 
Joseph M. and Susan F. Stone 


Biiind deren misceane ee ste ies, $858,856.65 
Lyman K. Seymour Fund....... 45,585.49 
Dr. Orren S. Sanders Fund...... 8,637.91 
Annie L../ Whrtin Fuad 2... 3.0.4 7,000.00 
Timothy Smith Fund ;3o722:.4. 5,000.00 
Joseph S. Ricker Fund.......... 5,000.00 
Samuel White Fund ........... 3,000.00 
Fred B; Dingley Fund; . 20606 2,752.04 
Augusta Billings Taintor Fund.. 3,517.68 
Fannie F. O. Read Fund........ 2,178.10 
Lizzie EB. Lami bp Painid wae meats cae 1,900.00 
E..L. ClarkesPundes.. e244 cecese 1,000.00 
Rev. George C. Meckling Fund.. 690.00 
Charles Marsh Mead Memorial 

Bdnd \0325 soon teaetaee ean eae 500.00 
Lorin C. Mead Memorial Fund. . 500.00 
Robert’ Ford *Putid 2-7: 4- eee 200.00 
Conditionahs Git tttind! S25 eee. anc ese eee 
General Reserves Fund 4 5654502665 ose seer 
Ministerial Reserve Pension Fund........... 
Guaranty. Muti), 0a 1G... caacsan ewanew yeast os 
Pilgrim ChorchsGrant:Buride.aae aca see 


May, 1928 


BP $1,158,211.67 
$11,257.95 
10,672.77 
437.10 
757.63 
450.32 
50.00 

23,625.77 

$1,181,837.44 

er 8,550.00 

$1,173,287.44 
$946,317.87 
122,953.50 
14,146.47 
14,869.60 
50,000.00 
25,000.00 

$1,173,287.44 


or 
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Investment Funds Invested as Follows: 


Stocks: 
Pittman CMP ETISULALI CEG. 01x 5's avcin,cin ig ataieis tie ales os $187,684.00 
PETG TGS) 2a Sa Es Ae 133,383.10 
OIE MOT EIIOST Bers g hie uisiaicle-s'suate cd a aes,e » 9.88 48,178.89 
RM RAER IES EES OS ole 5 0s 0 ore, «erie seavecase lagna. eile or 83,515.00 
$452,760.99 
Bonds: 
MME TTR Reet SIC UN eo css diay ice ye <ausis ve Gace ess $38,554.00 
RMEIHLE CHIC aster ha craic tae ao'c vies aie sisl hie aisle aciea ges 281,954.17 
TED I MB R GUSTER UMTS 0, Gt oh ave) e-araty a Sis'u's| olaobre 6 ata 329,802.50 
RE STARRET AAR eg) ahd cise. ers sind) 0 IVS ee ape iee sao © 57,388.75 
——_— 707,699.42 
NR ERNIE Ae CE rete Mitr craig asia) 50210214. 's) 81a, 919-0) le. 0'o ove sd 0's 010-9 418 @ sloce 158,500.00 
SNR EPS ERIORER REO Oo oS ore nese co oa eo os 0 cic oss s0e.c oie sicieiggs 2.00 
aera ag EME Tah teia wuts’ S's s'e'k vik cals ¢s deceeu.et cece s atere 4,325.03 
$1,323,287.44 
Less Temporary Loan from Revolving Funds, for Investment 150,000.00 


$1,173,287.44 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Mr. William T. Boult, Treasurer, 
Congregational Church Building Society, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sir: 

I have audited the accounts of the Congregational Church Building Society 
for the year ended March 31, 1928, and hereby certify that the Summary of 
Receipts and Disbursements of the Current and Revolving Funds amounting to: 


Receipts Disbursements 
eeeeCORE RING 1 oy Rade swike tiv ver 0's $253,441.73 $66,955.46 
Peerorvitie ) PROS 4 5 u ve sce e exe 3 356,355.09 566,351.40 


sets forth correctly the transactions as stated by the books. 

I further certify that I have examined or verified by direct correspondence 
with the depositories the securities belonging to the Society, which have a book 
value of One Million Three Hundred and Eighteen Thousand Nine Hundred and 
Sixty-Two Dollars and Forty-One Cents ($1,318,962.41) and have counted or 
verified by direct correspondence with the depositories the cash balance at March 
31, 1928, amounting to: 

eM AGREE Ce iindeinwie sia.di nh oe see 8u ve dee bec’ $29,537.76 
Ree ERENT eo cc a wi dati kvinu pM ve VRIeCECeTS 4,325.03 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) CHESTER. P. CHILD, 
New York, July 19, 1928. Certified Public Accountant. 


The Congregational 
Sunday School Extension Society 


CURRENT FUNDS 


Balance “April (1051927, ooo. sis5<3sss00> cokes b0goy5 
RECEIPTS 
Contributions: 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Individuals ........ $58,684.68 
Legacies and Matured Conditional Gifts....... 4,252.06 
nuarterest (met) aie. SS ewe eee ee 209.72 
Total Reéeipte (foi. ses seus vniennsdvsscdvcecees stu 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Missionary Service: 
Bicld. Work vee bears eae $46,188.98 
Annuity | Premiums't.. .is eka «ec 157.37 
$46,346.35 
Administration: 
Salariesy wales eer Gn a ares $3,053.46 
Clerical Services j2iva.ks cas ceeee 2,334.17 
Traveling Expenses ............. 229.62 
Meetings mac swasersa ance ulead 754.26 
— 6,371.51 
General Expenses: 
A Sency JILXPenees.-- aia sP ecune ric $889.09 
Interdenominational Expense .... 319.05 
Interestsonuoansticssires venice 620.00 
Lay Pensions ieceehtiesas oaantrics 313.11 
Legal, Investment and Legacy Ex- 
PENSE NEG. warden Rea 247.22 
Miscellanediis: 3. ace cde eto eset ee 200.14 
Mortuary .. css > «suede ee 200.00 
Oiice Hanipment sass etna 47.90 
Postage, Stationery, Telephone ... 300.46 
RENt <s.52s tah dese Sars OL Melee 745.27 
——_— 3,882.24 
Publicity: 
“The American Missionary” ..... $1,263.11 
Reports, Leaflets, etc. ........... 1,502.97 
——_ 2,766.08 
Commission on Missions ...............000ce000- 3,963.70 
Total _Dishursement# .....< 5s cs 5000 > ¢cssce.oss ee 
Balance March ,81,: (1928 j:cjcniis i n0ss dees coos corescc ctnldt anne 


$201.88 


63,146.46 


$63,348.34 
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INVESTMENT AND RESERVE FUNDS 
Statement of Account for Year Ending March 31, 1928 


DMAP MOC ATOEIL STS y 1 O27 sic « ie tlastoiel vie cle egala aise. a'sisies Sealed $7,260.00 
Additions During Year: 
Missateriaterension Reserve Fund 6. cc... ccc ssccscecssecece 175.00 
$7,435.00 
Reductions During Period: 
PE UISE CMA SCTCITION AL GALE crac kil itecls v <(ojecss version geld csieicde'seres 1,000.00 
POCAMOLA MMOS ATCT Ol, L928 5. os .ccle cave scenevionsees $6,435.00 
Investment Funds are Invested as follows: 
NRE MAMCSME PAINe cae So cis ce fale cnisis% sc cc sucesso slveaeaveesee ees $6,435.00 
Endowment Funds: 
LDS COLE SAN Spa ie ee a $1,000.00 
Ethel M. Clapp Memorial Fund......... 500.00 
Pita ise Pettis: FUNG). .sccciiccccceseens 460.00 
$1,960.00 
Ministerial Pension Reserve Fund .................. 3,675.00 
Bern Te CRC SONAR EL Geet G8 TENG Mets ace ual oins) aidieye foe! she; oa 0 9, sve, be 800.00 


$6,435.00 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


Mr. William T. Boult, Treasurer, 
Congregational Sunday School Extension Society, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sir: 


I have audited the accounts of the Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society for the year ended March 31, 1928, and hereby certify that the Summary 
of Receipts and Disbursements amounting to: 

RTM en Sistas cae Coes peas cecebiieace tetas $63,146.46 
a TAUPL PTTL SM Me aEIARLS ds) d e Gla elit sleceisicia We viats'els oa. co's 63,329.88 


sets forth correctly the transactions as stated by the books. 


I further certify that I have examined the securities belonging to the Society, 
which have a book value of Six Thousand Four Hundred and Thirty-Five Dollars 
($6,435.00) and have counted or verified by direct correspondence with the deposi- 
tories the cash balance at March 31, 1928, amounting to: 


SaMtMdemR neo ern os Fo mee Ji peseeese dad Me ils deen bso $18.46 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) CHESTER. P. CHILD, 
New York, July 19, 1928. Certified Public Accountant. 


“By-Laws 


OF 
The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME 
The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT 


The object of this Society shall be to assist, either directly or through the 
Conferences and Home Missionary’ Societies connected with the Congregational 
denomination in the several states of the Union, congregations that would other- 
wise be unable to support the Gospel ministry; and in general, to extend the 
Gospel and the means of Christian education within the United States and the 
West Indies. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


1. Life members, who became such prior to 1901, shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 


2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in the 
voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner as 
follows: 


All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
shall be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society during 
the period of their membership in the National Council. 


3. The Society shall designate ninety persons as voting members-at-large, of 
whom thirty-six shall be the elected members of the Board of Directors, who shall 
be chosen in two equal sections, and so chosen that the term of each section 
shall be ultimately four years, one section being chosen every second year at the 
meeting held in connection with the meeting of the National Council. In this 
selection it is expected that there will be included the officers, administrative com- 
mitteemen, superintendents and field workers of the Society, and at least one-third 
of said voting members-at-large shall be women. 


4. Honorary Life Members. Any person on whose behalf at least fitty dollars 
shall be paid into the treasury of this Society at any one time, accompanied by a 
request for honorary life membership, shall be an honorary life member with all 
the privileges of membership except voting. 


5. Corresponding Members. At any meeting of the Society all pastors of Con- 
gregational churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches 
in response to an invitation from the Board of Directors or the Administrative 
Committee of the Society, shall be enrolled as corresponding members with privi- 
leges of the floor but no vote. 


* See Notes on page 76 concerning the By-Laws of The Church Building and 
Sunday School Extension Societies. 


-] 
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ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 


The officers of this Society shall be a President, two Vice Presidents, a Treas- 
urer, an Auditor, a General Secretary, a Recording Secretary, such other secre- 
taries and officers as may be needed for the transaction of its business, a Board of 
Directors, an Administrative Committee, and a Committee on Promotion. 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by the Society at its Biennial Meeting for two-year terms. 


2. The General Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected at each Biennial 
Meeting on nomination by the Board of Directors. At the same meeting the Sec- 
retary of Promotion shall be elected on nomination of the Committee on Pro- 
motion. 


3. The Board of Directors shall consist of the President and Vice-Presidents 
and of thirty-six elected members, at least one-third of whom shall be women, 
namely, one representative from each state organization which is certified by the 
National Council of Congregational Churches in the United States as.entitled to 
representation, and Directors-at-Large as herein provided, and shall be elected at 
the Biennial Meeting as follows: 


(a)—At the Biennial Meeting of 1927, at which these By-Laws shall be put 
into effect, nominations for the Board of Directors shall be presented by 
the Nominating Committee on their own motion. At all subsequent 
Biennial Meetings nominations shall be made as hereinafter provided. 


(b)—Prior to the Biennial Meeting at which the term of its representative 
on the Board expires, each State Conference or group of Conferences 
certified by the National Council shall have the right to submit to the 
Nominating Committee the name of a minister, a layman or a woman, 
as may be indicated by the Nominating Committee, which nomination 
shall be presented to the Biennial Meeting by the Nominating Committee 
for election as a Director for a term of four years. 


(c-—Directors-at-Large shall be elected on nomination by the Nominating 
Committee in such number that there shall not be more than thirty-six 
elected Directors at any one time. 


(d)—The General Secretary, the Secretary of Promotion and the Secretary 
af the Laymen’s Advisory Committee shall be honorary members of the 
Board without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except 
executive sessions. 


(e)—The Secretary of the National Council of Congregational Churches shall 
be an honorary member of the Board without vote, and may be present at 
all except executive sessions. 


(f)—The Directors shall be divided as nearly as possible into two equal sec- 
tions in such manner that the term of each section shall ultimately be 
four years and the term of one section shall expire at each Biennial 
Meeting. When any Director shall have held office for eight successive 
years, he shall be for two years ineligible for re-election. 


(g)—No paid official of any State Conference or Society shall be a member of 
the Board of Directors. 
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4. Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the work of the Society 
other than that of promotion shall be under the immediate supervision of an Ad- 
ministrative Committee appointed by the Board of Directors, which Committee 
shall consist of not more than fifteen persons, at least one-third of whom shall be 
women and at least nine of whom shall be members of the Board. Of these nine, 
at least one may be a member of a similar committee of one or more of the other 
Congregational Home Boards. 


(a)—The General Secretary, ex-officio, shall be an honorary member of the 
Administrative Committee. The membership of this Committee shall be 
divided as equally as practicable between ministers, laymen, and women. 
After serving eight consecutive years a member of the Administrative 
Committee shall be for two years ineligible for re-election. 


(b)—This Administrative Committee shall hold regular monthly meetings 
when the Board is not in session and as many special meetings as may be deemed 
necessary. The actions of each session of the Administrative Committee shall be 
promptly reported to the Board of Directors. 


5. For the purpose of disseminating information, cultivating interest and pro- 
curing funds from the Congregational churches of the United States and their 
constituents, the Society, at its Biennial Meeting, shall elect a Committee on Pro- 
motion, which Committee may be the same as the Commission on Missions of the 
National Council. The Board of Directors shall provide such funds for the work 
of this Committee as the Society shall approve at its Biennial Meeting, and such 
further funds as the Board of Directors may deem essential to the effective work 
of said Committee. 


Between meetings of the Committee on Promotion, the work of Promotion 
shall be under the immediate supervision of a Promotional Council of not to 
exceed sixteen members who shall be elected by the Board of Directors as follows: 


Not more than five members on nomination of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; not more than three 
members on nomination of the Conference of Congregational Superintendents ; 
one woman member on nomination of the Board of Directors; the General Secre- 
tary of this Society, the General Secretary of the Board of Ministerial Relief, the 
General Secretary of the Congregational Education Society, a Secretary desig- 
nated by the American Missionary Association, and, ex-officiis, the Secretary of 
the National Council, the Secretary of Promotion, and the Secretary of the 
Laymen’s Advisory Committee. 


6. All secretaries and officers whose election or appointment is not otherwise 
herein provided for shall be elected or appointed at each Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Directors on nomination of the Administrative Committee. 


7. Vacancies in any office, Board or Committee may be filled by the Board of 
Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 
VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III. of these By-Laws 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be made 
at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Secretary, and 
no other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in 
annual or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Society. 
In his absence one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside. In the absence of both of 
these, any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting of the 
Society. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from col- 
lections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current expenses 
of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them in such 
depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall disburse the 
same as said Board and its Administrative Committee shall direct. He shall give 
bonds annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall determine, and 
shall conduct the correspondence and other business of his office under the general 
supervision of the Board of Directors and its Administrative Committee. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to examine 
the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts and all certificates of stocks, bonds, 
and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments of the funds 
of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 


ARTICLE X. 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society shall strive to work in closest sympathy 
with the other benevolent societies of the denomination and with the officials o 
state organizations; he shall cooperate with the Secretary of Promotion in making 
known by personal presentation, correspondence, and otherwise, to state and local 
associations and conferences, to churches and individuals, the objects and claims 
of the Society and shall have charge and direction of the work of the Society 
under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Administrative 
Committee. He shall present the minutes of the Administrative Committee and 
all its transactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall 
prepare the yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting of the 
Society and submit same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or of its Admin- 
istrative Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the said Annual Meeting. 
He shall be an honorary member of the Board of Directors without vote and shall 
be expected to attend all its meetings except executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE SECRETARY OF PROMOTION 


The Secretary of Promotion shall have charge, under the direction of the 
Committee on Promotion, of the dissemination of information regarding the 
objects and claims of the Society, the cultivation of interest and raising of funds. 
especially among the Congregational churches and their constituents. He shall 
report directly to the Society at its Annual Meeting and ad interim to the Com- 
mittee on Promotion. For his assistance, the Committee on Promotion shall ap- 
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point such associates and assistants as it shall judge to be needed within the budget 
allowed for this Committee. He shall be an honorary member of the Board of 
Directors without vote and shall be expected to attend all its meetings except 
executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XII. 


THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceedings 
of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall make up a 
roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in Article VI. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE AND 
THE COMMITTEE ON PROMOTION 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. This Board 
shall hold its Annual Meeting on the Tuesday after the third Sunday of January, 
a semi-annual meeting at such time as the Board shall decide, and, in addition, 
such specially-called meetings as may ‘be deemed necessary by the Board or its 
Administrative Committee. All important questions of policy and all major ques- 
tions of administration shall be reserved for decision at such meetings. After a 
due notice of the meeting has been sent in writing to each Director, thirteen shall 
constitute a quorum. Notices of Directors’ meetings shall be given by the Gen- 
eral Secretary, or in case of a vacancy in that office, by the President. At the 
Annual Meeting, the Board shall determine the apportionment of home missionary 
funds and other related matters, and pass upon any question involving the com- 
prehensive work of administration of the Society, including the election of official 
representatives, national and state. It shall assembie at the Annual Meeting, as 
far as possible, Superintendents in Cooperating Conferences and Missionary Dis- 
tricts in order that the needs and opportunities in each of these states may be 
thoroughly presented to the Board. 


Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the Board 
of Directors. 


2. Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the Administrative Com- 
mittee shall, for the time being, except as limited by these By-Laws or by specific 
vote of said Board, have and exercise all powers of the Board of Directors in the 
management of the business and affairs of the corporation including, specifically, 
the power to sell or convey property, real or personal, subject to the regulations 
in the laws of the several states. It may authorize the seal of the corporation to 
be affixed to all such contracts, papers and documents as may require it; shall keep 
a record of its proceedings, which shall be at any time open to the inspection of 
any member of the Board of Directors, and shall semi-annually present a detailed 
eepon of its doings, including the minutes of its meetings, to the Board of 

irectors. 


3. To the Committee on Promotion is committed responsibility for the raising 
of funds for the Society, together with the dissemination of information by the 
printed page, public presentation and personal interviews necessary to this work. 
In this endeavor the Committee is entitled to the cooperation of the salaried offi- 
cers and field workers of the Society in so far as their other duties permit. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the members of the 
Nominating Committee of the National Council. - This Committee shall at each 
Biennial Meeting of the Society present nominations for President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Recording Secretary, Auditor, members of the Board of Directors and 
voting members-at-large in accordance with the provisions of these By-Laws and 
with the action of the National Council relative to the common administration of 
this and other missionary societies. 


ARTICLE XV. 
SELF-SUPPORTING AND COOPERATING CONFERENCES AND MISSIONARY DISTRICTS 


_ For the purpose of carrying on its work, the Society recognizes three forms of 
missionary organizations, namely Self-supporting Conferences or Home Mission- 
ary Societies, Cooperating Conferences and Missionary Districts. 


1. Self-supporting Conferences and Home Missionary Societies of the kind 
referred to in Article II are recognized as autonomous but any such organization 
which shall send, at the close of its fiscal year, a statistical summary of its work 
and of its receipts and expenditures for the preceding year, to the Treasurer of 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society, upon forms provided by said 
Society, shall be entitled to have such report included in the printed Annual Report 
of The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


2. A Cooperating Conference shall be one which has organized and incor- 
porated a Conference of the kind referred to in Article II; has entered into defin- 
ite annual agreement with the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society as to the proportion of its expenditures to be provided by the 
Conference and the proportion to be provided by this Society, has pledged its ut- 
most endeavor in advancing the work, both in the Conference and in the nation; 
and whose application that such Conference should be entitled a Cooperating Con- 
ference has been approved by said Board of Directors. In Cooperating Conferences 
the Board of Directors and its Administrative Committee shall have power to ap- 
point Superintendents and other general representatives upon nomination of the 
respective Conferences or their governing Boards. The employment of mission- 
aries and the establishing of churches in each Cooperating Conference shall be in 
charge of the Conference itself and reports of the work being done shall be made 
in such form and at such times as the Board of Directors and the Conference may 
require. 


3. All States and territories within which no Conference has been organized 
under conditions which the Board of Directors approve; and all such sections of 
the population, especially those.speaking a foreign language, in which the Con- 
ferences or Home Missionary Societies agree that the Board of Directors and 
the officers of The Congregational Home Missionary Society shall operate directly 
as a missionary agency, shall be known as Missionary Districts. In these dis- 
tricts, the Board of Directors and its Administrative Committee shall have power 
to appoint Superintendents, to employ missionaries, to establish churches; and 
they shall report on the work in such form and at such times as the Board of 
Directors may require. It shall be the constant aim of the Board of Directors, 
its Administrative Committee, and its officers, so to promote the growth of Con- 
gregational churches in these Missionary Districts that approved Conferences 
may be established; and in the case of said sections of population, individual 
churches may be brought into such a condition, especially through the adoption 
of the English language in their public worship and Sunday Schools, that they 
may be passed under the care of the Conferences in the States to which they 
severally belong. 
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ARTICLE XVI. 
MEETINGS 

Regular meetings of this Society shall be held annually, and in years when the 
National Council holds regular sessions, the Annual Meeting shall be held in 
connection with the National Council. This meeting shall be known as the Bi- 
ennial Meeting. In other years the Annual Meeting shall be held at such time 
and place in the United States as the Society, at the Biennial Meeting, shall 
appoint or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of Directors or its Ad- 
ministrative Committee, shall, with due notice, appoint. Special meetings shall be 
called by vote of the Board of Directors or the Administrative Committee, notice 
being mailed to each voting member of the Society at his last known address not 
later than thirty days prior to the date set, said notice stating the time and place 
of meeting and specifying the business to be transacted thereat. Twenty voting 
members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
AMENDMENTS 


No alterations shall be made in these By-laws without a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting, or a special meeting; nor 
unless the same shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting. 
or shall be recommended by the Board of Directors or its Administrative Com- 
mittee. 


NOTE: The By-Laws of The Congregational Church Building Society are 
the same as the preceding, with the following exceptions: 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME 
The Society shall be called The Congregational Church Building Society. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT 
The object of this Society shall be to promote the building of meeting houses 


and parsonages by the Congregational churches of the United States and its pos- 
sessions, and to render aid in such enterprises by grant or by loan. 


ARTICLE XV. 
CONFERENCE COOPERATION 


The Society recognizes the Congregational Conferences throughout the United 
States as cooperating agencies, and their officers as advisers in its work. 


NOTE: The By-Laws of The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
Society are the same as the preceding, with the following exceptions: 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME, 
- The Society shall be called The Congregational Sunday School Extension 
ociety. 
ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT 


The object of this Society shall be to establish, aid and promote Sunday 
Schools, Bible Schools and kindred institutions, either directly or through other 
corporations having similar objects. 
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ARTICLE XV. 
CONFERENCE COOPERATION 


The Society recognizes the Congregational Conferences throughout the United 
States as cooperating agencies, and their officers as advisers in its work. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
MEETINGS 


This Society shall meet annually on the Tuesday following the third Sunday in 
January, and in years when the National Council holds regular sessions shall 
adjourn to meet in connection with the National Council. This meeting shall be 
held at such time and place in the United States as the Society, at the Biennial 
Meeting, shall appoint or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of Directors 
or its Administrative Committee, shall, with due notice, appoint. Special meetings 
shall be called by vote of the Board of Directors or the Administrative Committee, 
notice being mailed to each voting member of the Society at his last known address 
not later than thirty days prior to the date set, said notice stating the time and 
place of meeting and specifying the business to be transacted thereat. Twenty 
voting members shall constitute a quorum. 
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CONDITIONAL GIFTS — 


SAFE INVESTMENT WISE BENEVOLENCE 


You can provide a stated income for life for yourself or 
others by making a gift to 


THE CONGREGATIONAL aos. 3 Aer 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY it) ae 
a \ 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 


or 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL 
EXTENSION SOCIETY 


The income will be large in comparison with high grade 
investments. There are no court costs, legal fees, or 
incidental expenses. This all means advantage to donors 
and to the Society concerned. 


It is wise benevolence, because there is no danger of a H 
broken or contested will, and no waste or delay in the — Dep! 
settlement of estates. et 


The income is sure. The money is invested carefully 
as a reserve by experienced trustees. The bonds given 
are non-attachable. Loss by fire or theft is impossible. 
There is no fluctuation in value. 

Money or approved equities will be received. Annuities 
will be paid to one or more persons. The rate varies with = 
age of annuitant at date of gift. The Conditional Gift is 
commended as a method of providing for others. It cannot 
be dissipated, lost or diverted. 

For particulars address, 
REV. ERNEST M. HALLIDAY, General Secretary at 

WILLIAM T. BOULT, Treasurer 


287 Fourth Avenue 


